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Opposite: Detail of Gate of the Sun at Tiahuanaco, Bolivia, 
seat of an advanced civilization antedating the Incas by some 
five hundred years 


The Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, like the one to be held in Washington beginning 
next March 26, is the OAS organ established to consider 
and solve urgent problems of common interest to the 
American States. Unlike the Inter-American Conference, 
which convenes every five years, this Meeting has no 
fixed schedule, the time it is called depending on the 
unusual circumstances mentioned in the Charter. Any 
Member State may request a Meeting, and the OAS 
Council then decides by majority vote whether or not 
to hold it. The States are represented at the Meeting 
of Consultation by their Ministers of Foreign Affairs or 
a Special Delegate. 

Last December 20, the U.S. representative requested 
convocation of the Meeting of Consultation. It was 
approved the same day, since “the growing threat, of 
international communist aggression has demonstrated the 
urgent necessity that the free nations of the world deter- 
mine the most effective methods for preserving their 
freedom and independence,” and because “the need for 
adopting measures to ensure the economic, political, 
and military defense of this Hemisphere is urgent and 
of common interest to the American republics.” 

The Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs can also 
act as the Organ of Consultation for applying the Rio 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, but this time it will 
not be acting in that capacity. Thus, its scope of action 
is much wider, and the measures it can take are not 
limited to specific cases of aggression. The Meeting of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs will deal with all the 
political, military, and economic problems the present 
emergency has created for the American region. The 
importance and the results of the Meeting will not 
necessarily be measured in written resolutions or con- 
clusions; in many cases merely the exchange of ideas and 
information between the Ministers—a process indispen- 
sable for maintaining solidarity—will be enough. Never- 
theless, it is expected that this Meeting of Consulta- 
tion, like the earlier ones in Havana, Panama City, and 
Rio de Janeiro during the Second World War, will con- 
eretely define the kind of cooperation the American 
States will offer each other in the days ahead in the 
face of actions they have jointly, categorically denounced. 

Although the Members of the Meeting of Consultation 
are the Ministers or their Special Delegates, more than 
twenty-one representatives of the American Nations will 
come to Washington. As advisers to the Ministers, well- 
known figures in inter-American affairs, military chiefs, 
and economic technicians will be on hand. The problems 
to be dealt with are unusually complex, particularly in 
the economic field, for they involve study of means to 
minimize the repercussions on the civilian economy, 
especially in Latin America, which were so tremendous 
in the recent war. For, while it is true that war still 
is not inevitable, the emergency and defense measures 
being taken in the United States are already beginning 
to have serious effects on a number of products and 
strategic materials that are basic to the economic life 
of the continent. 

The timing of the Meeting is opportune. Before now it 
would have been premature, for the probable scope of 
U.S. emergency measures was not yet known. After 
March would have been too late, for unalterable actions 
might already have been taken under the pressure of 
the emergency. 


Secretary General 
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“Wit ls Their Weapon” is distinguished 
Chilean historian Ricarpo Donoso's 
comment on a specialized facet of his 
country’s political history. Born in Talea 
in 1896, this well-known writer was 
educated in local schools and later 
graduated from the University of Chile. 
Since then, he has followed a career 
which has won him distinction in many 
other countries besides his own. In ad- 
dition to a professorship in the National 
Institute, he holds a chair of history at 
H Iso director of the Chilean National Ar- 
dent of both the Chilean Society of History and 
he Society of Chilean Bibliophiles. 


Francisco Romero, who has been 
called “the foremost exponent of phi- 
losophy in Latin America for many 
generations,” could even be numbered 
among “Latin America’s Twentieth 
Century Sages.” about whom he writes 
in this issue. Born in Buenos Aires in 
1891, this Argentine professor of phi- 
a now at the Colegio Libre de 
Estudios Superiores, has made his field 
a matter of absorbing interest for his 


students. Author of Personas y Cosas 
(Persons end Things), probably his best known book, he has 
written volyminously about philosophy for an international au- 
dience. He was also one of the founding fathers of the famous 
view Sur, and follows history as a sideline. 


“The soft spot in my heart,” says 
Darne.t Herr, “is for that important 
and growing n ty who forget that 
this is an age of specialization and 
pitch in to build their own homes with 
their own hands.” He has shaped his 
life to de just that. Born in lowa in 
1913, Mr. Huff has two degrees from its 
state university, has been associate edi- 
tor of Look, managing editor of Better 
Homes & Gardens, and executive editor 
of Liberty. His articles, especially about 
s, have appeared in a number of popular 
magazines. Today, he lives with his wife and four daughters in a 
house where “They Build Their Own,” including furniture and 
all additions. 


the design of sm 


No stranger to the pages of Americas is Scorr Stecers, author of 
“Haiti Writes A New Chapter.” This free-lance writer and pho- 
tographer has visited almost all of Latin America from the Rio 


Grande to Tierra del Fuego, whence, incidentally, he has just 
returned. He also made a recent visit to the Caribbean area, 
including Haiti, whose broadening horizons he opens up to us 
in this issue. One of the roving kind, Mr. Seegers is likely to 
turn up anywhere, anytime, for he is now traveling correspondent 
for the S language newsmagazine isidn. 
Among his friends, thirty-three-year-old 
Satvapor BuENO values none more than 
“Cuban Storyteller,” Lino Novas Calvo. 
Soth in his personal relationship with 
his famous countryman and as profes- 
sor at the University of Havana summer 
school, Dr. Bueno has gained intimate 
knowledge of the lite and work of the 
eminent author. Especially interested 
in the development of the novel and 
short story, he considers Novas the 
Latin American writer most closely in- 
fluenced by Wiiliam Faulkner—who, incidentally, is also dealt 
with in this issue by still another Cuban. (As Novas himself wrote 
to Americas: “I’ve got Faulkner in my blood.”) Besides his pro- 
fessorial duties, Dr. Bueno is teacher at Vedado High School and 
instructor in Cuban literature at the School of Philosophy and 
Letters. 
Vincinta Prewetr and R. Mizecce turn a “Spotlight On 
The Caribbean,” focusing attention on the University of Florida’s 
Conference on the Caribbean at Mid-Century. A) husband-wife 
team, the Mizelles “share a love for Latin America and writing.” 
Their experiences certainly bear this out. In addition to doing a 
weekly column on Latin American affairs for the Washington Post, 
Miss Prewett has been the Chicago Sun's roving correspondent in 
Latin America and the International Refugee Organization's 
information chief there, has written many magazine articles and 
two books. Mr. Mizelle, at present acting managing editor of 
MeGraw-Hill’s Ingenieria Internacional: Construccién, has been 
in South America for The New York Times and the United Press. 
With a few skillful strokes of his pen, 
Cuban-born José Antoxio PortioNxpo 
paints for us “Portraits of Crisis.” a 
discussion of the literary worth of Nobel 
prizewinner William Faulkner. Thor 
oughly steeped in U.S. letters before 
coming to this country, Dr. Portuondo 
is now assistant professor of Spanish 
literature at New York's Columbia Uni- 
versity. He 
town of Santiago, and later received 
the degree of doctor of phileésophy and 
ty of Havana. From the Colegio de México 
holarst study literary theory. Since then, he has 
taught at the Universities of New Mexico, Wisconsin, and Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles). At Columbia, he teaches contemporary 
Spanish and Spanish American literature. 


was educated in his home 


The Organization of American States is made up of 21 American nations—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 


Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 


Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 


United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia is Secretary General; Dr. William Manger of the 


United States is Assistant Secretary General. 


The work of the Organization of American States is carried out by the Inter-American Conference, which meets every five years 
in a different American capital; the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which can be called by any State to study 
problems of a political nature, or when the peace and security of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance is applicable; and the Specialized Conferences on technical aspects of cooperation. The permanent body 
representing the governments of the hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, which meets in Washington 
at the Pan American Union building. This Council, composed of a representative from each of the 21 American States, has three 


technical organs—the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, 


Cultural Council. 


the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 


The Pan American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, but also carries out many projects of 
international cooperation in the juridical, economic, social, and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 


General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves 
as depository of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities of the Organiza- 
tion. Besides Americas, a monthly magazine on inter-American affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the 
Organization of American States, an official quarterly which records the documents of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meetings of 
Consultation, Council, and the other agencies of the organization. 
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writes a new chapte 


Scott Seegers 


Tut HAIriAN LAND, so attractive to the casual visitor, is 


a harsh master to its own people. The spectacular 


ridges knifing into the vivid sky look wonderful from the balcony of a deluxe hotel, and evoke nostalgia 


when seen on film, but they offer only the most desperate toehold for the peasant looking for a few square 


yards of earth in which to nurse some seed corn to life. 


Of the country’s ten thousand square miles or 
6.400.000 acres, only two and a half million more or less 
arable acres have the impossible task of supplying food 
and work for three and a half million people. But even 
this awesome statistic represents less of a problem than 
the lack of water. The scant rains that fall on the arid 
earth vanish quickly into the underlying limestone, 
quenching no thirst for man, beast, or searching roots. 
Erosion is a major problem, stripping earth from the 
hillsides and burying once-fertile bottom lands beneath 
useless sand and shale from the slopes. 

Instead of despairing. as have some visiting economists 
after a quick look. the Haitians, in cooperation with 
the U.S. Institute of Inter-American Affairs, are cheerily 
chipping away at their catastrophic geography. With little 
money and only a few modern tools, but with the insouci- 
ance of those who have nowhere to go but up, the teams 
of Haitian and U.S. technical experts are making astonish- 


ing progress against one of the toughest and most com- 
plex sets of socio-economic problems on earth, 

Under terms of agreement with the Haitian Govern- 
ment the Institute has two technical missions working in 
Haiti, the SCISP and the SCIPA (Service Coopératif 
Inter-Américain de Santé Publique and Service Coopéra- 
tif Inter-Americain de Production Agricole), which 
deal with health and food supply, respectively. The U.S. 
Government pays the salaries of the six U.S. technical 


experts on duty with each mission and foots 40 per cent oe 


of the bill for the projects carried out. The more numer- eo 
ous Haitian personnel attached to the missions are on the 


payroll of the Haitian Government, which also pays the 
remaining 60 per cent of the cost of the projects. 

In 1944, when the combination teams went to work in 
Haiti, all the needs of health and hygiene, nutrition and 
basic education were so acute and so interlocked that 

investigator returned and reported in 
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great distress that Haiti was hopeless. However, all the 
problems eventually came back to one fundamental— 
water. Without water for bathing, the people would con- 
tinue to live in filth that breeds disease to dull the mind 
and sap the energy. Without water for irrigation, there 
could be no increase of food to build healthy bodies and 
produce income. 

Nowhere was the shortage more serious than in Port- 
au-Prince, a city of 125,000 that many years before had 
outgrown its antiquated water system. With estimated 
minimum needs of twelve million gallons per day, the 
capital was getting only three million. Some neighbor- 
hoods got water only two hours per day. 

As this was primarily a health problem, it was taken 
over by Major Edwin L. Dudley, the North Carolina 
sanitary engineer who is chief of the SCISP field party. 
New sources had to be found or developed. Dudley spent 
weeks scrambling up and down the hills behind Port-au- 
Prince, checking the few springs that found their way to 
the surface. Far up a steep-sided valley behind Pétionville 
he found one that looked promising. if its flow could be 
piped down to the capital. 

There was no road to the spring. which spilled down 
a gorge with nearly perpendicular sides. Eight-inch pipe 
is heavy stuff, and comes in sections too long to navigate 
the tortuous twists of the gorge, even if Dudley could 
invent some gully-straddling device to pull the pipe up 
to the spring. However, a burro trail left the Pétionville 
road some miles below and cat-footed along the knife-like 
ridge high above the gorge. Dudley bulldozed the trail to 
truck width. He hauled the pipe up, and then, snubbing 
its cables around a big tree, slid the long sections down 
the cliff to the spring. A ragged scar a hundred or more 
feet long still marks the passage of the pipe. 

He built a concrete emplacement around the spring, 
sealing it off from contamination, and with months of 
work snaked the pipeline down the mountain to the city. 
For the people and animals who had previously used and 
polluted the open spring, he installed a faucet some 
distance below. 

The new flow helped, but it supplied only a fraction 
of the additional water needed by the city. Next Dudley 
turned his attention to the shape and formation of the 
limestone ridges hemming the city. In the late 1930's, 
the J. G. White Engineering Company had driven two 
tunnels a short way into hillsides on opposite sides of 
the city, tapping underground water that flowed along 
faults in the limestone. Dudley studied the rock strata 
closely and became convinced that extension of the 
tunnels would pay off in a much greater flow of water. 
It was a gamble involving months of time, much of the 
Health Mission’s equipment, and a big bite out of the 
slender budget. But he set up his air compressor and 
sent his air-drill men and pick-and-shovel gang into the 
first tunnel. Shoring up the ceiling with heavy timbers 
as they went, each day they bored a few feet deeper into 
the hill. One day a blast freed a clear stream that spouted 
from the side of the wall into the tunnel. As they dug 
deeper, several more underground streams were inter- 
cepted. Still more water from faults above the tunnel 


SCISP lengthened mountain tunnel to bring additional water to 
Haitis capital, Port-au-Prince, but still more is needed 


Left: Finished irrigation lock and canal send 
water over the Artibonite Valley, once desert 
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dripped down from the ceiling. 

“That water’s as pure as you'll find anywhere in the 
world,” Dudley said in a soft southern voice. “No telling 
how many miles it’s filtered through limestone to get 
here.” 
To keep it pure, he brought it from the tunnel in a 

hig cast-iron pipe that carried more than two million 
gallons per day to the city. Extending the second tunnel 
on the opposite side of the city produced somewhat less 
water than the first. The supply for Port-au-Prince had 
been more than doubled, from three to seven million 
gallons a day. Dudley is now exploring other possibilities 
for bringing the supply up to the needed twelve-million- 
gallon minimum. 

The rural water situation was equally desperate. The 
thatched hut of the humble hill peasant might be five 
miles or more from the nearest trickle of a spring. Early 
each morning his wife or one of his daughters, balancing 
a five-gallon gasoline tin on her head, starts the weary 
journey down the rocky trail toward water. She returns 

ae: 7 in the afternoon, toiling up the hog-back ridges, spilling 
Roger Victor, extension-work supervisor, discusses produce with a little water here and there, and losing a little more to 
Haitian women in market at Saint-Marc evaporation in the furious sunlight. Water come by in 
such fashion is precious stuff, to be used only for 
drinking and fooking. None is left for such frivolities 
as bathing. Generally the only clean member of the clan 
is the family laundress, who carries a bundle of clothes 
on her head every morning to the nearest stream, where 
she sits all day in the water, pounding and scrubbing 
the dirt from the sweaty clothing. 

When a village well dries up, the village dies. The fields 
are deserted, turning brick-hard in the dry heat, the thin 
topsoil blowing away. The population scatters in dusty 
pilgrimage to other places. The only movement left is the 
swirling of the dust-devils among the abandoned huts. 

Rural water supply and irrigation of new lands lie 
in the bailiwick of the SCIPA’s food-production program, 
originally under the direction of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs’ Dr. Marion Walker, who had a ring- 
ing answer to the prophets of hopelessness: “That the 
problem is difficult is beside the point... [a difficult 

problem| requires a better planned and executed attack ; 
if the situation is hopeless, it is merely so in relation to 
Rice fields at Bois Dehors, SCIPA’s experimental jarm in the the methods used and the effort expended.” 

From surveys made of the Artibonite Valley, Dr. 
Walker and his successor, Alan Laflin, also of the Insti- 
tute, decided that Haiti’s chief chance for agricultural 
salvation lay in the one hundred thousand acres of desert 
spreading both ways from the country’s only big river, 
the Artibonite. They bulldozed the scrub growth from 
five hundred acres which they called the Bois Dehors fh 
Farm, to serve as an experimental tract. Bringing water i - 
four miles from the river through an irrigation canal, 
they thoroughly soused two hundred acres, which were 
then planted to rice—an important food crop and an 
expensive item in Haiti’s annual import budget. 

To cultivate the paddies they first hired labor at the — 
standard two gourdes (forty cents) per day. The relaxed 
field hands, unaccustomed to the bonanza of a flat daily 
wage, laughed and loafed «more than they worked. As— 


Left: Ingenious Haitians store corn in trees: 
SCIPA substitutes new ways for old where needed 
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Haitians who thresh rice underfoot as their 
ancestors did can profit trom SCIPA’s teaching 


Workers at Bois Dehors Farm produce more rice on their own 
familiar sharecropper basis than for a regular wage 


Elmina Charles worked 
hard, applied SCIPA 


taught knowledge, and 
prospere j 
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- 
employees, they also required more supervision, which 
further increased the cost of production. After a few 
frustrated months, the SCIPA chiefs agreed to switch to 
their traditional sharecropping system. Rice production 
leaped 30 per cent on the next crop. 

An acre of irrigated rice land produces about a thous- 
and pounds of polished rice at each crop. There are two 
crops a year. The farmer’s share is 65 per cent, which 
works out to about eighty dollars per year per acre, 
far more money than most Haitian small farmers ever 
earned before. 

Five thousand acres of prosperous farm land are now 
watered by an impressive system of more than sixteen 
miles of irrigation canals. Important as the production 
of the region has become, the project’s greatest: value 
was proof that the Artibonite Valley could be reclaimed. 
On the basis of SCIPA’s success, the Export-Import Bank 
approved a four-million-dollar loan (to be added to 
two million dollars of Haitian funds) for reclamation of 
the sixty to seventy thousand acres said by engineers to 
be reclaimable. 

There can hardly be a more vivid example of what 
water means to a community than the SCIPA project at 
Fonds Parisien, near the Dominican border. Fonds 
Parisien was a ghost village. The only source of water 
failed years ago, and no food crops had grown there in 
nearly forty years. From a spring some miles away water 
was piped to the village. When the first water flowed in 
the little irrigation canal. excited villagers rushed from 
their huts and stood in the ditch, laughing exultantly as 
the muddy water swirled around their feet. 

That was nearly four years ago. Fonds Parisien today 
is a prosperous village almost buried in the green of 
trees and crops. Its people raise all the food they can 
eat. and export plantains, sweet potatoes, red beans. and 
chicken corn to Port-au-Prince. 

Smaller projects have brought some relief to other 
areas. The thirty thousand people living on the three 
hundred square miles of La Gonave Island in the Gulf 
of Gonave were forced to depend on six or seven feeble 
and capricious springs for all their water. When a spring 
decreased or dried up, animals died of thirst and people 
suffered hardships. SCIPA could not make more rain fall 
on La Gonave, but it cleaned out the springs and enlarged 


their openings as much as seemed advisable. This  in- 


creased the flow so that now there is a small amount of 
water for irrigation. Such projects are not a complete 
solution, but at least they make the immediate situation 
less desperate. 

While Major Dudley and his sanitary engineers work 
on the urban water supply. the doctors and technicians 
of his medical staff fight the debilitating diseases of the 
tropics. One of the worst is yaws, caused by a dreadful 
corrosive organism that flourishes in filth, eating at feet 
and hands, then attacking the eyes and finally the brain. 
Indistinguishable under the microscope from the syphilis 
spirochete, it is not venereal and yields quickly to a 
massive shot of penicillin. Often bad lesions will clear up 
after a single injection. 

\ large percentage of rural Haitians live in the in- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Ricardo Donoso 


CAN THE RECORDS OF POLITICAL SATIRE be of any help to the historian? As expressions of public feeling, 
taking the form of biting criticism or friendly wit, can they contribute something to the study of the 
personality of the actors in political intrigues? The questions seem to imply affirmative answers. Examination 
of the various forms in which this unique journalistic genre has appeared in Chile’s intellectual life clearly 
shows that its origin and development are a very real manifestation of political maturity, achieved at great 
sacrifice. So far historians of the press have not paid much attention to this field, although it has unusually 


interesting aspects, closely related to the evolution of press laws and the progress of culture. 


Chile’s satirical press has a long tradition, going back 
to the days of the first attempts at political organization 
when the foundations of the new institutions were being 
laid. Struggle between the various factions and political 
controversies of that day are revealed in the earliest 
examples of the genre, full of harshness but with a 
certain chatm. Early in 1811, when preparations were 
under way for the first meeting of a Congress of Deputies 
in Chile. convoked as proposed in the vast open meeting 
or cabildo on the previous September 18, certain verses 
satirizing those who had joined the 
as it was called. 


or glosas appeared, 
reform party or the “new system,” 
that time Chile had no press, but these jingles were pre- 
served in the memoirs of various men. One went like this: 

Chileans: do you want to hit the mark in everything? 

Then look, use your bullets: 

On the little Frenchman Salas, 

On Rojas and Vial as well. 

You have nothing to risk. 

And they less to lose. 

For though their master "Voltaire 7 

Has indeed insured their lives, 


That will do them no good. A 
The men referred to were Messrs. Manuel de Salas, 
José Antonio de Rojas. and Juan de Dios Vial. Chileans 
who had distinguished themselves as ardent patriots by 


embracing the doctrines of the eighteenth-century phi- 
losophers and repudiating the old order or “decrepit 
system,” as they called it. 

These first satires circulated throughout the city in 
the form of handwritten lampoons, but there was always 
some eager collector to gather and preserve them for us 
in a document that is a living thing and a valuable source 
of historical information. From that ‘time on we see 
satires appearing fairly frequently, referring to the per- 
sonages of the day, the adversaries of the new ideas, and , 
political activities. The waggish spirit of the criollos 
poured out in these verses, as an incipient public opinion 
struggled to make itself heard. A remarkable work called 
Linterna Magica (Magic Lantern), attributed by his 4 
contemporaries to Manuel de Salas himself and crudely or 


satirizing Salas’ colleagues of the 1811 Congress, dates 
from the same period. Only recently was a complete copy = 
of the text found. a he 

The reconquest of the national territory by Spanish it 
arms snuffed out all expression referring to the — 
steps of the revolution. Only after independence was— 
assured did the periodical press revive and _ political 
satire flourish in its pages, expressing competing ten- 
dencies and ideologies in an aggressive form that did 
not hesitate to go to the most abusive extremes. At this 
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Selj-caricature by 
Antonio Smith of 
Correo Literario, 
Chile’s first journal 
of caricature, calls 
him “A True Artist” 


time two periodicals became famous, their very titles 
giving a clear idea of their nature and characteristic 
impudence: El Hambriento (The Starving Man) and El 
Canalla (The Rabble). 

A very reliable witness who arrived in Chile about that 
time, the French naturalist Claude Gay, left us a few 
lines that nicely express the atmosphere then prevailing 
in Santiago. “Journalism continued with the same at- 
tacks,” he wrote, “which became even more virulent 
during the administration of General |Francisco An- 
tonio| Pinto, affecting all imaginable forms: prose, verse, 
irony, ridicule—anything that could cause moral injury 
to opponents’ prestige and humiliate them. In this warlike 
genre, El Hambriento acquired a notorious reputation, 
which lasted a long time, with its criticism, satire, biting 
epigrams, and jesting mockery directed against Pinto’s 
clique. This publication did more than any other to 
discredit the men of the government and stir up rivalries, 
not even letting off the writers’ relatives. A rival appeared 
in El Canalla, a paper inferior in ingenuity and irony 
but so formidable in its personal attacks that it finally 
obliged El Hambriento to be silent. as it likewise was 
thereafter, satisfied with its triumph.” 

Around the same time. the eminent writer from Cadiz, 
José Joaquin de Mora, had arrived in Chile. After 
several years of hard work in the press, teaching, and 
as a legislator representing the .government party, he 
found himself pulled down in the maelstrom of politics. 
He was ejected from the country by the triumphant op- 
position, but before leaving he shot a poisoned arrow— 


as the nineteenth-century historian and public figure 


Miguel Luis Amunategui called it—at the men newly 
enthroned in power. In a satire famous in the political 
and literary annals of Chile, he laughed with wounding 
charm at the Vice President, José Tomas Ovalle, and his 


powerful Minister Diego Portales: 


One makes his pastries 
With his pepper and salt 
_- The other has a certain gravity 
Even in his braving. 
At Mora’s initiative, the Chilean law had adopted the 
jury system for dealing with offenses of the press, but 
the iron rule begun by Portales in the positions of 


Minister of War and of Interior did not create a propi- 
tious environment for the flourishing of youthful intelli- 
gence or literary talents. Not until the arbitrariness of the 
government was eliminated toward the end of the two- 
term Prieto administration (1831-1841) did writers and 
poets venture to take up the satirist’s pen for sonorous 
guffaws at the gravity, foolishness, and stupidity of 
officials. Then a newspaper edited by Juan Nicolas 
Alvarez, El Diablo Politico (The Political Devil), gained 
great notoriety for its daring. and the admirers and suc- 
cessors of Mora received noisy applause—Dona Mercedes 
Marin de Solar, whose poetry won her fame at an early 
age; Ventura Blanco Encalada, a liberal journalist and 
writer who had a brilliant political career in Chile after 
coming from Buenos Aires in 1820; Rafael Minvielle, 
a Spanish-born writer and teacher who worked in Buenos 
Aires and later in Santiago; and Pedro Godoy, a very 


La Beata for July 8, 1897, shows historian Diego Barros Arana 
barked at by the Chilean President and attacked by the Church 
liberal-minded Chilean soldier and writer, who carried 
impudence to an extreme in the pages of his paper, 
Guerra a la Tirania (War on Tyranny). Thus partisans 
and adversaries of the government were locked in a 
raucous guerrilla warfare, wielding satires as weapons, 
adding a note of animation to the placid intellectual life 
of the era, In the newspaper El Mundo, of February 11, 
1840, Minvielle printed these lines: 


In olden days 44, the 
I had a grandmother 
Who prophesied : 
Like a good old woman. : 

us, 


Son, she said to me, 
Don't believe the words 
Of him who, without employment, 
Fame, or estate, 


W ants at all costs 

— To follow the career 

hat will carry him to the tep 
Without working. 


You will soon see 

The wiles and tricks 
Which his wanton ambition 
Will seize upon. 


Yes, this is something 
My grandmother told me. 
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To which Godoy replied in verses so insulting and aggres- 
sive that they won him a fearsome fame for asperity 
among his contemporaries. 

In view of the wide circulation achieved by the 
satirical press and the undermining effect of its criticism, 
men in the government got the idea of enacting a new 
press law to shackle the newspapers’ passionate outbursts. 
This proposal. drawn up by the jurist Mariano Egafa. 
was inspired by a ferocious repressive spirit, and was 
ardently criticized and combatted by all the press and 
even within the legislative halls. Approved after arduous 
discussion, it was promulgated on September 16, 1846. 
The law has always been remembered for its reactionary 
nature, the absurd obstacles it put in the way of the 
industry, the nullity to which it reduced the jury system. 
and its Draconian severity. However, it remained only 
on paper, while the satirical press continued its caustic. 
hostile work unchecked, ny more influenced by the law—as 
the writer Isidoro Errazuriz put it—than the progress of 
a comet would be affected by a bull of excommunication. 

Until this time the political press had led an inter- 
mittent existence, rising or disappearing with the waves 
of partisan passions. Toward the end of the administration 
of Manuel Montt, in 1858, it came up with renewed vigor 
and opposition to the government, providing the oppor- 
tunity for the publication of the first journal of carica- 
tures, El Correo Literario (The Literary Courier), edited 
with an agile pen by José Antonio Torres and illustrated 
with a fine, sharp pencil by the artists Benito Basterrica 
and Antonio Smith. In the midst of the excitement its 
appearance aroused, the new periodical clearly stated its 
aims: “It is natural that the caricatures our periodical 


On September 10, 1881, El Padre Cobos published the first 
allusion to Freemasonry in a Chilean satirical periodical 


publishes, and which are being tried for the first time 
in our country, should be the object of gossip by the 
ignorant and by those who imagine they see in it a 
power that could attack their ambitions. But our society 
is no longer so backward as some suppose. and _ this 
gossip naturally has been dashed to bits on the good 
sense of the people and the disdain of the well-informed. 
The object of caricature is to correct customs and defects: 
it is to satirize, to make ridiculous, if you like, what 
shows itself to be ridiculous, in order to correct it.” 


caricature a definite place in our journalism, and a 
legion of successors soon appeared, cultivating the genre 
with various purposes and varying success. When José 
Joaquin Pérez assumed power in 1861, the government's 
attitude toward the press was one of full tolerance, and 
satirical journalism emerged potent and vigorous, putting 
on the pillory of ridicule, with charm and sharpness, 
everyone from the Chief Executive to the 
public life. 


last puppet in 
Among the periodicals of the day that 


attained notoriety and a long existence were La Linterna’ 
del Diablo (The Devil's Lantern), the revived El Correo 


Topaze, once silenced 
by President Alessandri 
(represented by big = 
heart) for insulting 
cartoon, hears it 
should “hate him less 
and love him more” 


When the pressure of the political cauldron rose with 
the approach of a presidential or congressional election, 
the activity of the satirical journals increased. Thus, when 
a President was to be selected in 1876, new periodicals 
appeared, some of them edited by writers with high 
literary reputations who did not hesitate to contribute 
the sharpness of their mocking pens to laugh at the 
unbridled ambitions of some of their contemporaries. 
That electoral campaign has a 
Chile’s political history, for one of the candidates—the 
historian Benjamin Vicuna Mackenna—jolted the na- 
tional sensibilities to a degree previously unheard of. 

On both sides, particularly in Santiago and Valparaiso, 
caricature journals appeared, exalting or belittling the 
personality of their favored candidate and his opponent. — 
One of these was El Padre Cobos, which borrowed its 
name from that used in Madrid twenty years before by 
a group of writers who were trying to overthrow the =~ 
vovernment of General Espartero. In its pages a Chilean a ioe 


unique significance in 


Literario. and El Charivari, a distant and belated echo 
of the French periodical of the same name that had been 
started in Paris in the days of Louis Philippe. 


writer who was to devote many years to satire began his : 
long career: Juan Rafael Allende. > 


Vicufa Mackenna was unsuccessful in his politic val 
ambitions, and his adversaries did not cease to upbraid 


(Continued on page 42) 
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CUBAN STORYTELLER 


Salvador Bueno 7 


I s Cuban writer Lino Novas Ca 
daughter in their suburban Havana 


oat. 


WHat DOES THE WorK of Lino Novas Calvo represent in the evolution of the narrative in Spanish-speaking 


\merica? Perhaps you've heard little about this outstanding Cuban man of letters. Yet as a teller of tales, 


in which the most modern techniques appear not as base imitation, but rather as individual creative effort, 


Lino Novas Calvo undeniably bears comparison with the foremost writers of America. 


Novas Calvo is certainly one of the top-ranking Cuban 
authors of today. His work El Negrero (The Slave 
Trader), published in Madrid, is one of the best biogra- 
phies written in Spanish, so diverting that its unique 
protagonist becomes one with the reader, accompanying 
him and Lesetting him like a real, living being. In 1942 
with his story Un dedo encima (A Finger on Top), 
Novas Calvo won the Hernandez Cata Prize, established 
in homage to the illustrious Hispano-Cuban novelist. 
Two years later his collection of stories, La Luna Nona 
(The Ninth Moon), was victorious in the national story- 
writing contest Nacional de Cuentos) or- 
ganized by the Cuban Ministry of Education. So he 
already has to his credit notable literary work that places 
him at the top of his profession. 


(Concurso 


Novas Calvo’s stories are characterized by a deep 
dramatic tension that gives them power. The author 
relates them simply. colloquially, as if the words just 
poured forth. This seemingly non-literary, awkward 
form is perhaps the part he has done best in his fiction. 
He frequently uses a technique similar to the motion- 
picture method, suggesting specific psychological states 
through the successive presentation of gestures and 
actions that permit a glimpse into the mind of the 
character. This would be nothing more than technique 
were it not accompanied by a great power of language. 
Things, movements, actions are set down with precision 
and vigor by the writer's sharp, austere pen. But the 
entire theme often develops its incidents against a hazy 
turbid, atmosphere makes 


background. That unreal 
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dreams of his tales: characters float in a literary mist. 

However, I am not going to speak about Novas’ stories, 
but about the man himself, the storyteller, and about 
his truly interesting life. I could sum up his fiction-like 
existence in a few short biographical words. But unusual 
facts emerge, bringing out his individuality, always 
hidden under an apparent acceptance of come-what-may. 
While we were talking in his little house in one of the 
remote suburbs of Havana, Novas Calvo himself revealed 
to me, in a spirit of full cooperation and friendship, the 
most curious, the most personal data of his life. 

He is a slight. delicate man, nervous behind huge 
spectacles that lend him an air of perpetual astonishment. 
His clothing trademarks are an enormous hat and one of 
those loose, casual guayabera shirts, so distinctly Cuban. 
Always cordial, though a trifle suspicious, he is a 
favorite with children. As he disclosed his memories, his 
hopes, and his anguish, his manner was mild and his 
voice soft and confidential. 

It would be about 1912. From across the sea, there 
arrived in Cuba a small Spanish emigrant with dark eyes, 
perhaps dreamy and lost in nostalgia, reflecting the 
“melancholy” of the countryside of his native land. Frail 
of body, he had come to build a future with his delicate 
hands. This child had been born seven years earlier in 
the Galician village of Granas de Sor. (“But I have 
always considered myself Cuban,” he told me, “I grew up 
here, I've done my work here, I have a home and family 
here. Therefore, I'm Cuban.”) His mother, a poor 
woman, used to leave the little boy each morning at the 
home of his maternal grandparents while she made her 
rounds as village seamstress. The young people there 
fixed their eyes longingly on Cuba, and each year a 
large contingent embarked for the far-off West Indies. 
Little Lino was able to go, thanks to the help of a 
maternal uncle who lived in Havana. The First World 
War had not yet arrived, during which the capital and 
the whole island were to live in an economic abundance 
that earned those years the graphic nickname “the fat 
cows.” The uncle, a truck driver, was unable to lend 
further assistance to the new arrival, and from the very 
first Lino had to earn his daily bread in diverse and 
difficult occupations. There humble jobs—in the city, in 
the country, and on the sea—gave him an acquaintance 
with the most varied strata of Cuban society. As a farm- 
hand, as a cleaner in the hotels and cafés of the capital, 
there was always a door open to the lively boy. He 
worked in a restaurant shucking the famous large Sagua 
oysters as readily as he ran errands or served as clerk 
in the various shops. Once, he joined the coal stevedores 
in that hard, mosquito-ridden work in the islands off the 
Cuban coast. Again, he served as cutter in a hat factory, 
which gave him a certain economic security. 

The labyrinth of adventure appeared perpetually open 
to the eyes of the small young Galician. It gave him that 
youthful impulse—perhaps “just another whim,” as he 
says today—to fight as an amateur boxer. He competed 
several times in the flyweight class, even against a 
woman, but one evening an adversary’s well-aimed punch 


laid him on the canvas. a knockout that made him decide 


to retire from the ring. een = 


During those years, the adventure bug lured him to 
New York. There he learned the English that later allowed 
him to introduce the modern English and U.S. novel into 
the Spanish-speaking countries through translation. 

By 1928, he was reading passionately, voraciously, 
all that came to hand. He was working then as a Havana 
taxi-driver. Once—he doesn’t remember how—a_ very 
extravagantly printed magazine was brought to his at- 
tention. Parading across its cover was a number, a 
date: 1927. He read this publication avidly and thereby 
came in contact with the group of writers backing the 
reform of Cuban letters with their “vanguardist” move- 
ment. He had already read the more familiar novels of 
Maxim Gorky and Panait Istrati and was beginning to 
admire Joseph Conrad. A strong determination to write 
was born in him. Like a spontaneous fountain it pro- 
duced a “proletarian poem.” which he sent under a 
pseudonym to the editors of the Revista de Avance, the 
publication that changed title each year: 1927, 1928, 
and so on. How delighted he was when he saw his modest 
poem in print! But, remaining anonymous, he stuck to 
the wheel of his broken-down cab. 


And there he would have remained if one night an— 


editor of the magazine who is now Cuba’s delegate to the 
UN, Dr. Francisco Ichaso, had not hailed Lino’s taxi to 
go to the theater. When the magazine staff learned of the 
budding poet’s difficult circumstances, they found him a 
job in one of the capital’s principal bookstores. There 
he could, dig into books, reading them lovingly, but he 
never made much of a salesman. At that time he started 
to write poems and stories, which appeared with some 
regularity in the Havana press. 

Now Lino considered himself one of the literati. He 
read incessantly, wrote much, and attended the vanguard’s 
art exhibits. At one of these. he met José Maria Chacén 


Havana is center of Novas’ world. Here he creates kis dream 
tales, makes his translations, writes his newspaper articles 
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~ y Calvo, the noted scholar and critic who became his 


lifelong friend. One of his stories won honorable mention 
in a competition held by the Revista de La Habana. In 
1951, when the dean of Cuban newspapers, Diario de la 
Varina, founded the review Orbe, Lino Novas. who had 
distinguished himself with his sprightly reporting, was 
named Madrid correspondent. 

The 1931 Lino was very different from the one who 
had come from Spain nineteen years before. By this 
time, he had read with great attention and understanding 
the U.S. novelists Sherwood Anderson, Hemingway, 
Faulkner, Caldwell, and Steinbeck. The great admiration 
he felt for Anderson inspired him to write to the eminent 
author, thereby beginning a most interesting correspond- 
ence between the two. A short time ago, Novas told me 
he had received a letter from the library to which 
Anderson had bequeathed his papers, requesting copies 
of the letters he had received from the author of 


- Winesburg, Ohio. But all these were lost in the tragic 


Spanish episode. Years later, he was to know Hemingway 
personally. They are great friends today. 

The Cuban situation could not have been more con- 
fused when the journalist and storyteller left the country. 
Politics was becoming complicated. Every social class 
was lining up against the tyranny of President Machado. 
When he left for Europe, Lino had had no run-ins with 
the police over politics, but he had lived intensely close 
to the hopes of those who wanted to reform Cuban 
economy and politics. He was in Madrid when the dic- 
tator fell on August 12, 1933. Nevertheless, thanks to 
his narrative genius, he later wrote a story that re- 
captures with deep pathos that day of revenge and re- 
covery, La Noche de Ramon Yendia (The Night of 
Ramon Yendia). 

The Republic had just been established in 1931 Madrid. 
Being Orbe’s correspondent availed Novas little. for the 
review disappeared. He sought work editing. He wrote 
tenaciously in the library of the famous Ateneo literary 
society, thanks to financial help from Chacon y Calvo. 


One day, he penciled out a story and sent it to the 
Revista de Occidente. Although he was unknown in 
Madrid. Ortega y Gasset’s exclusive review published his 
tale at once. Such was Lino’s surprise that he forgot to 
charge for it. But the doors of the literary and journalis- 
tic world in the Spanish capital opened to him. 

Feverish journalistic activity marked those years. He 
wrote for the most exclusive literary reviews: Revista de 
Occidente, Gaceta Literaria, Revista de Estudios Histori- 
cos, and others. Ortega’s review published his stories and 
criticisms on the latest English and U.S. books. In the 
section “Tarjetero de Cuba” (“Cuban Index”) in the 
Gaceta Literaria, he brought to the Spanish public the 
outstanding figures of Cuban letters. Writing for widely 
cireulated papers—El Sol, La Voz, Diario de Madrid 
he did some excellent modern crime reporting, dynamic 
and sensational. 

While working in the Ateneo library. Lino prepared 
the necessary material for his biography El Negrero. 
Books and more books on slavery piled up on his desk. 
The traits of the slave traders, their ships and _ their 
methods, their infamous captains, the African tribes on 
which they preyed 
ness was examined by Lino Novas. His book came out in 
1933. It was the life of Pedro Blanco Fernandez de 
Trava, sea captain, slave trader, rough and courageous 
adventurer, possessed of an errant and pugnacious spirit. 
This vast learning did not make the work dry by any 
means. In a sparkling style, austere, full of mobility, the 
adventures conjure up a wealth of emotions. The strange 


every aspect of the miserable busi- 


figure of the Spanish captain stands against a background 
of cruelty and vandalism, of heroism and rapine. 

Pu! lication of this work gave the young author a solid 
reputation in the salons of Madrid. At the “Cacharreria”™ 
(“Junk Shop”), f{teneo, old 
Miguel de Unamuno, without knowing the author, com- 
mended his excellent book and commented to his col- 


the meeting place of the 


leagues on the singular merits of its apparently awkward 
style. The praise brought about Lino’s election as second 
fteneo. Many 
other Spanish and Spanish American critics appreciated 
the worth of that novel biography. The littke emigrant 
boy Lino Novas Calvo, the ex-taxi-driver, had won a 
place in Spain’s literary life. 


secretary to the literary section of the 


But his existence did not lapse into one of leisure. 
His editor’s salary was low, his translations earned him 
little. His impeccable translations of Aldous Huxley 
(Point Counter Point), Faulkner (Sanctuary), Lawrence 
(Kangaroo), Balzac (Les Petits Bourgeois) marked his 
enormous activity during those years. Continuing to 
publicize U.S. literature, he issued a booklet in Madrid 
El Medio y las Letras en Norteamérica (Environment and 
Letters in North America). And in Barcelona he pub- 
lished a short novel Un experimento en el barrio chino 
(A Chinatown Experiment), which greatly pleased the 
U.S. critic Hoffman R. Hays. 

Horizons broadened for the young author-translator. 
He went from Madrid to Barcelona, where he translated 
two books for Catalonian publishing houses. Friendship 

(Continued on page 39) 
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THE EARLY SETTLERS of any land do not complain about housing shortages. They simply take up their 
tools and build homes. It may surprise most foreigners to learn that this pioneer spirit continues to flourish 
in the United States of 1951—a country generally pictured abroad as a highly mechanized society, with 


every citizen a specialist working only for dollars with which to command things done. 


Students of U.S. housing practices are likely to fall 
into a maze of talk about contractors and building trades. 
architects and federal subsidies. It is true that these 
forces build a majority of the nation’s houses. But at 
the same time, quietly, 
the hundreds of thousands are puttsng up their own homes. 


individually, plain citizens by 


How numerous are these amateur builders? No one 
knows exactly. But in 1949. when a million new homes 
were started, the National Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation estimated that one in every five was built—partly 
or entirely 

Now there are three principal ways people can get new 
homes. The most common | ts to buy a house already built, 


by the people who were going to live in it. 


Paul Corey, who built his ‘own house and advises others, puts a piece of lumber through a joiner 


THEY BUILD THEIR OWN 


Darrell Huff 


usually as one of hundreds in a development, by a specu- 

lative builder. The-buyer can try to choose the house 

best suited to his family, but he has no chance to i 

influence the plan in any way. In return for accepting 

a standard house. he benefits by a somewhat lower price. 

Mass-production methods housing have not yet sue- 

ceeded in lowering prices greatly, but they have helped 

a little. 
Or the family can have their new house built to order. 

They can choose a plan from a book or magazine, o 

draw their own plan, or employ an architect. A general : 

contractor then builds the house for them, usually hiring 

nters directly and perhaps out such work 
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me bu g in Cali 


Bob and D Gilmore make |} 
Sonoma Valley a family enterprise 


as plumbing and wiring to subcontractors. This second 
method is somewhat more costly because such houses 
must be built one at atime. 

Either way, the house usually carries a piece of un- 
welcome equipment: a mortgage. Typically, this is a bank 
loan covering 80 to 90 per cent of the value of the 
house: it is guaranteed by a government agency—Federal 
Housine Administration or Veterans Administration or 
loth: and it runs for twenty to twenty-five years. Today's 
average small, two-Ledroom house costs at least ten 
thousand dollars. By the time interest and charges have 
heen added, what the buyer really pays over the years 
is about fifteen thousand. 

To avoid that mortgage. the general high costs of 
building, and the pressure of the housing shortage, many 
families have turned to building their own homes in 
recent years. These are the real reasons why so many 
of the pounding hammers and screeching saws that are 
building houses from California to Maine are in the 
soft hands of amateurs. 

“Anyone who wants to can build his own house” is 
the slogan of these people. Not with professional speed, 
they will agree. and not always with professional finish. 
Yet the houses these amateurs are building are good 
houses, better than most of them could afford to hire 
built. An exceptional amount of careful work and 
thought and even original planning is going into them. 

Anyone can build a house? Well, the Ernest Prices 
managed it... . 

Evening passersby on the street in Terre Haute, 
Indiana, where Ernie Price was building his home were 
puzzled. They could hear the whine of a power saw in 
the half-completed structure, but no lights were burning. 
Finally a curious newspaperman stopped to investigate. 
He found Ernie at work, cutting trim pieces for a door- 


way. The circular saw was buzzing merrily, dangerously, 
and Ernie was sending board after board through it 
in the dark. “Turn on a light if you want to,” Price told 
his visitor. “It doesn’t make any difference to me. I've 
been blind for fifteen years.” 

Ernie and his wife Jo, who is also blind, operate a 
newsstand in downtown Terre Haute. After living for 
years in tiny quarters over a printing shop, they came 
to the decision that has started so many other amateur 
builders on the way: they counted their cash and con- 
cluded that the only way they could ever get the real 
home they wanted was to pitch in and build it themselves. 

There are problems for a blind builder that make 
those others face seem small. How can a man read a 
house plan he can’t see? Price had a checkerboard of 
holes drilled to scale in a piece of plywood. He drew the 
plans of his house by moving match sticks from hole to 
hole until he arrived at an arrangement that pleased him 
and Jo. Then he replaced the sticks with screws, to form 
a permanent “blueprint.” 

Friends helped the Prices find and buy and haul 
second-hand lumber. f new t of 
reason.) Friends al 1 with ; i the 
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plumbing and wiring. The rest of the job Ernie has de 


retired sewer and water 
young to put up r 


himself. Neighbors agree that the result is a good-looking 
house. The 26-by-32-foot bungalow cost about four 
thousand dollars and is worth twice that much. 

In cutting costs in half, the Prices are typical of 
the build-it-yourself clan. Since the cost of materials 
makes up only 30 to 50 per cent of the cost of the 
average home built today, most builders find they can 
hire some assistance on whatever jobs they like least 
and still come out with twice as much house for each 
dollar spent. Others, who do all the work themselves and 
also figure out cost-cutting designs and use of bargain 
materials, come out even better. 

The apartment-size little house of redwood and glass 
that one elderly couple built for themselves cost just 
$1,250. It is insured for four thousand dollars and 
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assessed at a higher valuation than many larger houses 
in the neighborhood. 

These builders find that there are more savings than 
meet the eye. Lower costs permit many of them to build 
from savings and current income, thus eliminating the 
burden of a mortgage. Since the typical two-to-three- 
bedroom house that a man can build himself for under 


fbove: Huff built his house on ten rocky acres in the Valley 
f the Moon, fifty miles from San Francisco 


five thousand dollars would ordinarily cost ten thousand 
plus half that amount in interest, the net savings often 
come to more than two-thirds. 

The Prices’ story is an inspiring one, but Ernie and 
Jo are not the only people who have built under handi- 
caps that might seem to make such a project hopeless. 
There is a blind Marine veteran in California, a legless 
Medal of Honor winner in Iowa, and an elderly grand- 
mother in South Carolina. Three young women in Los 
Angeles built themselves a house without masculine aid— 
a two-story concrete-block structure at that. 

But most new builders are ordinary U.S. families, some 
having building skills to begin with, many of them soft- 
handed white-collar folk. For a fair sample, take the 
people who have built homes near mine in Northern 
California’s Valley of the Moon. One is a carpenter, 
another is a plumber; both knew a good deal about 
building, although neither knew the whole story. But 
many others began with no building skills at all—a 
retired magazine distributor, an editor, a whisky sales- 
man, a novelist. 

The novelist is Paul Corey. who has become something 
of an authority on amateur building methods and the 
people who use them. He began by erecting a cabin for 
himself in Putnam County, fifty miles up the Hudson 
River from New York City. Inspired and a trifle amazed 
by his first accomplishment, he went on to build a seven- 
room stone house and to write about his experiences. 
For good or ill, many another builder has been started 
on his project by reading Corey's books: dozens have 
often to ask his 
advice. Corey discusses their ventures in his latest book, 
Homemade Homes. 

Just as the amateur builders are scattered all over the 
country, so are their methods and materials—and their 


come to tell him what they were doing 


motives—varied. They have used just about every ma- 
terial known to the building business, and several that 
professionals have overlooked. Inclined to avoid the 
traditional materials calling for highly skilled work, 
such as plaster, they shave costs to the bone by using 
those requiring more muscle-power than dollars: native 


stone, rammed earth, and adobe. 

Although adobe has been widely used, most homes 
built of it are found in the Southwest and along the 
California coast, where adobe is a part of the strong 
Spanish tradition. The foot-thick walls are a protection 
against heat and cold. wind, vermin, and fire. In native 
mud today’s pioneers, just like the early Spanish settlers, 
are finding a building material that makes their houses 4 
strong. handsome, and cool. 

In this same Latin American tradition a couple in 
Santa Cruz County, along California’s central coast, at- 
tacked their home-building project. Paul and Doris 
Aller had seen adobe used in Western ranch houses and 
Indian pueblos. They also admired the Spanish-colonial 
houses of Taxco, Mexico, Factory perfection was not for 
the Alflers, they decided. They didn’t have the skill and 
et it, anyway. They approached their 


experience 


Left: Proof that anyone 
can build a house is blind 
Ernest Price, shown 
using a circular saw to 
cut lumber for his Terre 
Haute, Indiana, 
bungalow. Below: 


almost finished h 


His 
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construction job in much the same way as the hand- 
builders in the litthe Mexican villages. Anything we 
amateurs build is bound to have imperfections, they said. 
so let’s accept them and glory in the character they give. 

The Allers found modern adobe a fine material. To 
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the mud and water available almost everywhere. today’s 
users of adobe add an asphalt emulsion produced by oil 
companies for the purpose. The resulting bricks are 
equal to the old ones in every respect, are stronger and 
waterproof, The Allers’ house is handsome and rugged. 
likely to last almost forever. 

Another pair who tackled adobe with success are 
Robert and Phyllis Pavey. On their country acre a little 
north of San Francisco, they wanted a house and a 
swimming pool. They couldn't afford to buy both, But by 
doing the work themselves, they could have both for less 
than the price of a contractor-built house; and the dirt 
exeavated to make the pool could be used on the house. 

House and land cost them three thousand dollars; the 
pool cost eight hundred. The whole amount would not 
have paid for a house alone if they hadn't done the work. 

Not that building a house is an easy job, especially 
for people who have never tackled any sort of carpentry 
or construction job before. Mixing adobe under a blazing 
sun is not for the faint of heart. Roof timbers are heavy. 
Wind and rain come up at the most awkward moments. 
And mistakes that must be ripped out and done over 
again add wrinkles to the brow and cricks to the back. 

Other less material obstacles occasionally make trouble. 
City building codes often specify exactly what can and 
cannot be done in building a house, and it is not always 


easy for the amateur to learn all the details. Neither 


does the man who builds for himself benefit from FHA- 
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guaranteed loans or any other sort of government aid. 


Because of this, he usually builds only as fast as his 
own pocketbook permits, often putting up his house a 
unit at a time—perhaps paying for his kitchen. bathroom, 
and bedrooms before starting on his living room, terrace, 
and garage. He generally avoids code difficulties by 
choosing a country site where restrictions are few or 
nonexistent——not so much because he can’t meet them 
as because he doesn't want to go to the extra trouble 
and expense. In any case, the people who build their 
own houses usually prefer country living. 

He may also figure he is less likely to run into trouble 
with labor unions this way. Actually, cases in which 
unions have objected to the homemade home must be 
pretty rare. Paul Corey has never heard of one. Neither 
have I. Corey does tell this story, however: 

Chuck Stone, a young veteran, was busy at work on 
his house in Park Rapids, Minnesota, one evening, when 
he had a visitor. The stranger identified himself as a 
union steward and deman led: “Who's the boss carpenter 
on this job?” Tragubi. di. Chack confessed that he was 
boss, journeyman. apprentices —for tet matter, mason, 
electrician, plumber, and architect. 

The He asked if Chuck 
were having any trouble. Nothing serious, Chuck told 
him, but he was finding it tricky to get the roof framed 
properly, Without savin much more, the nian went away. 
Chuck slept badly that night. wondering if he might be 
in for trouble. 

As he climbed up for an early start on the roof fram- 
ing the next morning, the same car stopped in front of 
the house. The steward got out. followed by several men 
carrying tools. They showed Chuck just how to frame 
the roof, pointed out some things he was doing the hard 
way, wished him luck, and drove off. It was the last 
Chuck saw of them. 

Like some other amateur builders, Chuck was able to 
put in full time on his building project. and it went fast. 
It was that way with my own home: I broke ground 
early in October in 1946 and moved in on New Year's 
Day less than three months later. It was far from a 
finished house, but it seemed record building time in 


steward seemed intereseed, 


those early-postwar days when contractors were taking 
many months to complete houses. 

But most amateurs hold jobs, so their carpentry neces- 
sarily is of the week-end variety. The Worthington 
Miners. for instance, built themselves a big country 
house in Connecticut in seven months of week ends, with 
a pair of old barns as a starter. It cost ten thousand 
dollars to do it themselves: to have someone else do it. 
they were handed a thirty-thousand-dollar estimate. 

One speed record that may stand for quite a while, 
even among the fastest of amateur builders. was set by 
Donald Thompson in Spring Hill. West Virginia. He put 
up his house during his two-week annual vacation. For 
months previously Thompson had built’ panels in the 
basement of his rented home, making them of pairs of 
L-by-8-foot plywood sheets with wood splines between 
and a layer of foil insulation. Working three evenings 
a week, plus Saturday afternoons, he eventually had 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF PHILOSOPHY in Ibero-America 


of interest simply to the specialist; nowadays it piques the ed 


The most widespread intellectual activity in our 
countries has been literary and historical. It is natural 
for man spontaneously to give an account of himself 
and his world in terms of poetry and narrative, to 
express his inner nature and his surroundings in the 
freest sort of artistic creation. For the Latin American 
nations in the throes of laborious formation, it was also a 
vital necessity to establish their origins, to record the 
circumstances of their colonial and independent existence, 
to become aware of the ever more individual characteris- 
tics of their political and social structure, and to pry into 
their future and their destiny. In the spiritual colonization 


of our America, the writing of imaginative literature 


and the study of history were the first tasks to be per- 
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Ke have seen of this century is no longer 
osity of every educated man. 


formed, and certainly they were done thoroughly. 

But the maturity of the Ibero-American mind shows 
itself in reaching out into philosophy and science, work 
that before seemed less urgent, which it took on in due 
time. | want to make clear that | do not mean to imply 
that philosophic and scientific tasks are superior to the 
literary and historical, but rather to point out the dif- 
ferent stages at which they appear. Nor do | mean to 
say that the introduction of the new fields would result 
in neglect of the earlier ones. Moreover, philosophy and 
science should not be considered an absolute novelty in 
our countries, for they have been cultivated, sometimes 
with notable success, from earliest times. What is new is 
the widespread attention they arouse and the way they 
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lectual life. 
It is not my intention to offer a panorama of the 
_ Ibero-American philosophical studies of the past fifty 
years. In this short space it would have to be a dry 
summary, a mere listing of authors and titles without 
evaluation or perspective. It would be wiser and more 
constructive to describe some of the outstanding char- 
acteristics of our philosophical evolution and point out 
the individuals who gave direction to it. The reader 
who wants more complete information can find it with- 
out difficulty in explanatory and critical works where 
the subject is studied in detail. For this purpose, some 
bibliographical suggestions are included at the end of 

this article. 

At the beginning of this century, positivism, already 
declining in the countries where it originated, was still Argentine José Ingenieros 
generally dominant in Ibero-America. Now that posi- w> 
tivism in philosophy has been discredited, now that the thy 
echoes of the frequently bitter debate that accompanied 
its downfall have died out, we must do it justice for 
what it meant as a powerful civilizing influence. The 
history of our countries could not be understood without 
the impulse they received during the preparation for 
independence and the first years of autonomous existence 
from the philosophy of the Enlightenment, or without the Vexican Antonio Caso 
positivist contribution in the nineteenth century. Posi- = 
tivism was a breeze of realism and renovation that swept 
away many remnants of the colonial past and helped to 
raise Ibero-America to modernity. From the political and 
social point of view, the benefits it brought are un- 
deniable. Its very limitations fitted in well with the needs 
of these countries, where the elementary bases of civil 
life had to be established and the minimum conditions 
for a higher culture attained. 

From the narrower, philosophical point of view, it 
had equal advantages. There was no great philosophical 
tradition here that could suffer from the imposition 
of a less speculative tone, such as positivism embodied. 

Positivism, in turn, because of the very modesty of its Alejandro U. Veustua vj Peru 
postulates—although it proclaimed them so proudly— 
and because of its appeal to experience and its veneration 
of science, aroused intellectual appetites that had _pre- 
viously been ignored and attracted people who would 
hardly have been interested in other styles of philosophi- 
cal meditation. In short, positivism came to be the school 
where we learned to philosophize, the primer that made 
it possible to take philosophical studies out of academic 
circles and convert them into a habitual concern of the 
educated man. That the opponents of positivism found 
fertile soil to make the new seeds they scattered about 
grow, that from then on there was a favorable and nearly 
general welcome for fresher ideas, was in large part due 
to the philosophical education positivism had provided. 

Positivism extended through almost all our countries. 
Many respectable individuals, including some of really 
exceptional merit, adhered to it. As in Europe, what was 
interesting in it, above all, was the concern with science 
and the efforts to lay the foundations of sociology, which 
took up so much space in the systems of Comte and 
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Spencer. The mysticism which pervades Comte’s later 
doctrine, his attempts to replace traditional dogma with 
a “religion of humanity,” found no echo except in Brazil. 
Their influence there was not by chance but in con- 
formity with the emotional nature of the Brazilian spirit, 
which distinguishes it in the Latin American community 
and gives Brazilian culture some of its most original 
features. 

The positivism that prospered in our countries can 
he called a radiating positivism, for it spread its influence 
through many fields: politics, sociology, history, eco- 
nomies, psychology, journalistic criticism, law, education, 
and so on, to the extent of inspiring a whole conception 
of the world and of life. On the other hand, because of 
the weakness of its principles and its extension to such 
a wide area of activities, it did not promote intense and 
rigorous specialized work in its own field or a sufficient 
concentration on genuinely philosophical problems. 

Almost all the thinkers who in our own century origi- 
nated the lines of thought now in devolopment—those 
who deserve the name of founders of our philosophic 
present—appeared as opponents of positivism. The most 
notable exception, and certainly an illustrious one, was 
Enrique José Varona (1849-1933), the great Cuban 
teacher, a vigorous and original thinker who adhered 
above all to the English-speaking variety of positivism. 
Very well informed on the thinking of his day, Varona 
was a philosopher in the full meaning of the word, 
passionately devoted to the problems of his vocation. But 
he was an Ibero-American philosopher of his own times, 
loyal to his lot as the son of a country under construc- 
tion, who had to attend to two sets of problems at the 
same time: those of theory and those of practice, those 
of strict philosophy and those of the moving reality of 
his surroundings. In varying shades and degrees, accord- 
ing to temperament and circumstance, this division of 
attention between theory and life was common to almost 
all the philosophers who can truly be called founders. 

In our relatively limited environments, personal attri- 
butes took on great importance and acquaintance was 
more often a man-to-man relationship than the mere 
communication of ideas through printed paper or aca- 
demic dissertation. Thus human virtues necessarily com- 
plemented intellectual gifts. Moreover, it was a time for 
laying foundations, and nothing gives a more solid base 
than living example; for, in founding, you do more than 
replace one ideology with another—you create and 
establish a tradition. This means imposing seriousness 
and a professional feeling, even a way of life, showing 
these things to be necessary and justified both in them- 
selves and in their aims, sometimes against surrounding 
indifference and even hostility. In all this Varona excelled, 
and for that reason he occupies a privileged position not 
only in philosophy but in Ibero-American civilization 
as a whole. 

The Argentine José Ingenieros (1877-1925) is often 
numbered among the positivists, but not entirely cor- 
rectly so. It is true that he belonged to the general trend 
of positivism, but with a scientific emphasis and a 
rejection of the rigorously positivist postulates that 


finally converted him into an enemy of doctrinaire 
positivism. Curiously—and surprisingly to some—the 
supposed positivist Ingenieros advocated limiting philoso- 
phy to metaphysics and supported the legitimacy of 
metaphysics as a group of credible hypotheses, while the 
antipositivist Korn attacked him and denied the possi- 
bility of a doctrinary metaphysics, excluding it from the 
preserve of legitimate philosophy and attributing to any 
metaphysical position merely the scope of a conviction 
for private individual use. Ingenieros was a man of 
restless and independent spirit, and perhaps his most 
serious limitation lay in not having thoroughly familiar- 
ized himself with the philosophic heritage of humanity, 
in not having begun with it that dialogue in which 
disagreement must be founded on a basis of sympathetic 
understanding and respect, a condition for any profitable 
philosophizing. His casualness toward and lack of under- 
standing of philosophic tradition was perhaps the greatest 
weakness in his thinking and the cause of his mistakes. 
He felt dazzled by the results and sometimes very de- 
batable certainties of the sciences, as did the other 
philosophers of his school. The metaphysics implicit in 
his Principios de Psicologia already seems somewhat 
awkward to us, but his Proposiciones Relativas al Por- 
venir de la Filosofia (Ideas Regarding the Future of 
Philosophy) continues to make interesting and suggestive 
reading. 

The rest of the leaders who made essential contribu- 
tions to the formation of our present philosophic con- 
sciousness made their appearance and carried out their 
work in declared opposition to strict positivism and its 
attendant insistence on science, as representatives intro- 
ducing the currents of ideas that had taken the field in 
Europe and developers of personal thought in tone with 
them. Of U.S. thought, the best known was the prag- 
matism of William James. The influence of Dewey was 
confined almost exclusively to teachers, and to the part 
of his work that deals with the theory of education. Close 
and regular relations between the thinking of the Ameri- 
cas have been tried only in the last few years, through 
efforts of people on both sides who have encouraged the 
exchange of ideas and personal meetings. This mutual 
communication, now an ordinary practice, is one of the 
features that make our situation different from that 
which prevailed when, in the first quarter of this 
century, Ibero-American philosophic life was being 
organized anew. 

In Mexico, at the beginning of the century, positivism 
in process of dissolution was represented by an eminent 
figure: Justo Sierra. Although for the Dominican edu- 
cator Pedro Henriquez Urea, then residing in Mexico, 
philosophy was only one field of his vast humanistic 
knowledge, he played an important role in conquering 
positivism, along with Caso and Vasconcelos. 

Antonio Caso (1883-1946), starting out close to posi- 
tivism, later became its most effective attacker. To it 
he opposed pragmatism, and he publicized the view- 
points of Boutroux and Bergson. He defended the inde- 
pendence of philosophy, inclined toward ‘irrationalism, 
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THE BELATED ,warb of the 1949 Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture, granted in November 1950 to the U.S. novelist 
William Faulkner, attracted world attention to an author 
more discussed than understood. The French existen- 
tialists had already made him fashionable, had translated 
and even imitated him—as much as an author so com- 
pletely bound in style and subject matter to the heart of 
his native province can be imitated. 

For Faulkner is essentially that: a provincial. writer. 
with a strong, gregarious sense of tribe, of clan, the 
extreme opposite of the cosmopolitan individualism of 
his contemporary Ernest Hemingway. Born in the South, 
in New Albany, Mississippi, in 1897, he has spent most 
of his life in Oxford, another small town in the same 
state, which has become the model for the settings in 
his most important works: Yoknapatawpha County and 
Jefferson. 

During the First World War Faulkner served in the 
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RAF in Europe and returned years later as a visitor, 
without on either occasion mingling with artists and 
writers. He briefly attended the university at Oxford. 
Mississippi, but never graduated. He acquired his edu- 
cation by reading and, above all, by constantly observing 
his fellow provincials, actively participating in their 
collective conscience. All his works constitute the sharpest 
expression of that Southern conscience. 

Without cleaving to a strict chronological order of 
publication, it is possible to reconstruct the historical 
progress of the South in William Faulkner’s novels, as 
Malcolm Cowley has so ably done. In the collection 
of stories entitled These Thirteen, published in 1931, 
the Chickasaw Indians appear, as primitive and savage as 
the land that is to become Yoknapatawpha County, and 
then the first white population. We see the cotton 
plantations rising. with their great white-columned man- 
sions designed by French architects and built with the 
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sweat of negro slaves on whose shoulders the fortune 
of Thoraas Sutpen is built in Absalom, Absalom! (1936). 
The novel, which deals with incest, concludes symbolically 
with the burning of Sutpen’s great mansion. In The 


Unvanquished (1938) we attend the Civil War and the’ 


Reconstruction with Sutpen and a new family, the 
Sartorises, bent on restoring the old order destroyed by 
the war. But after ephemeral triumphs, the corrosive 
influence of the renegades and Johnny-come-latelys, in 
cahoots with Northern businessmen, finally breaks down 
the old social structure from within. 

Then the Snopes arise and prosper, in The Hamlet 
(1940), and the leading families topple to their destruc- 
tion, like the Compsous, whose story is told in one of 
Faulkner’s oldest and best novels, The Sound and the 
Fury (1929). With the disappearance of slavery as an 
economic and social institution, mechanization bursts 
on the South, bringing with it a new concept of life 
painted with harsh colors in Sanctuary (1931) and Light 
in August (1932). In the midst of decadence and 
“modernist” destruction, the negroes remain—in spite 
of lynchings—the only stable force, rooted in the land of 
the old plantations, the one link with past grandeur. So 
they appear in innumerable novels and stories, in Light 
in August, in The Sound and the Fury, in Go Down, 
Moses (1942), and in Intruder in the Dust, his most 
recent novel, published in 1948. The central character of 
this latest work, the negro Lucas Beauchamp, personifies 
the old aristocratic order even in his mode of dress. 
He is saved from death at the hands of the destructive 
forces characterized by the Gowries by the intervention 
of an old white woman—who had been nursed by the 
mother of Lucas’ negro wife—and two boys, one white 
and one negro, who swing the action of the authorities 
in his favor. 

This historical and social process is summed up at 
times in a single novel and even in a single story, like 
the title story of the collection Knight’s Gambit (1949), 
in which another of the characters of Intruder in the 
Dust appears—Gavin Stevens, district attorney of Yok- 
napatawpha County. It is through the thoughts and 
feelings of his nephew that we see the action developing 
in both books. 

This zeal for synthesizing the entire life of his region 
and embodying it in the figures of his novels determines 
Faulkner's deep symbolism and has perhaps made his 
critics go too far in explaining the meaning of his 
eharacters. For example, George M. O’Donnell has seen 
in the plot of Sanctuary the unfolding of a complicated 
allegory in which “Southern Womanhood, Corrupted but 
Undefiled” (Temple Drake), accompanied by “Corrupted 
Tradition” (Gowan Stevens), falls into the amoral 
clutches of “Modernism” (Popeye). Popeye is impotent 
but, with'the aid of his ally “Natural Lust” (“Red”), he 
violates “Southern Womanhood” in an unnatural manner 
and seduces her so effectively that her corruption is 
complete, turning her into a tacit ally of “Modernism.” 
The allegory ends with the execution of “Modernism” 
for the only crime he has actually not committed—the 


is executed for killing a policeman, of which he is 
innocent. 

In this case O'Donnell undoubtedly sins through 
excess of interpretive sublety. In Sanctuary, as in the 
rest of Faulkner’s works, the novelist did not mean to 
create a complicated allegory; he wanted only to express 
his concept of life manifested in a fragment of reality, 
extracting and emphasizing its most significant and 
dramatic aspects, over which the ordinary observer's 
glance is accustomed to pass unheeding. 

Nor can we ignore the fact that the novelist, con- 
sciously or not, has given birth to a whole mythology 
of the South, in which the same characters 
are interwoven so richly and multiply throughout the 
stories and novels to such an extent that they confuse 
even the author, making him vulnerable to contradictions 
and frequent inconsistencies. On the other hand, it should 
be noted that the project of tracing the growth of 
Southern society has not diverted Faulkner down the 
well-trodden road of the historical novel, nor to the 
formula of the novel of manners. He simply observes the 
slow and implacable pace of day-to-day life reflected in 
his characters’ consciences, 

That, precisely, is the basis of Faulkner's originality 
and is what makes him the most significant and im- 
portant of conter U.S. writers. When a dis- 
tinguished Southern critic like Louis B. Wright protests 
against Faulknerian “exotic perversions,” which pass 
for faithful portraits of Southern life but which he con- 
siders rather as identified with “the world of the Gothic 
novel,” perhaps an error is made similar to O’Donnell’s, 
but in the opposite sense. In Faulkner’s tales we are given 
neither pure reality nor reality disguised in more or less 
obvious masquerades, but reality reflected and inevitably 
distorted in keeping with the sundry indices of refraction 
of the minds in which its image is mirrored. So it is that 
in most of Faulkner’s works we find the events related by 
one of the characters—sometimes normal, sometimes ab- 
normal—and felt and thought by him according to his 
own peculiar psychology. And it is not unusual to find 
in one book the same episode reflected or refracted as in 
myriad looking-glasses. What the author has intended is 
unquestionably to show us the workings of the Southern 
conscience, and all the anecdote that figures in his novels 
is there only as the content of that conscience, without 
which we could not know it. 

It becomes clear at once from an examination of 
Faulkner’s works that for him the South is not merely 
a geographical, historical, economic, or social entity, 
but is first of all a tradition and a state of mind, a way 
of sensing reality and reacting to it. In the last analysis 
that is what sustains characters like Gavin Stevens of 
Intruder in the Dust when, concurring with Louis B. 
Wright and other writers, they take the Southern view 
of the negro problem against the federal solutions pro- 
posed by the North. It has been said many times, and 
always with reason, that in this contrast of opinion and 
of concepts of life is expressed ideologically the conflict 
of the South and the 
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reached its bloody crisis in the Civil War. 

All this has been expounded in essays and historical 
works and idealized in novels, stories, and poems from 
one or another point of view. What had not been done 
7 _ until Faulkner was to show the growth and disintegration 


of a collective conscience, the conscience of the South. 
He traces it from its emergence in the initial conflict of 
the first planters with the Indians and as it takes shape 
through the strife between the old planters and the new- 
comers; coloring itself with the rich culture of the negro: 
dragging the millstone of an unjust social institution, 
slavery, and of a low-class group, the “poor whites”; 
until on reaching maturity it clashes violently with an- 
other philosophy of life, another conscience, which invades 
it from the North and overturns the established order, 
opening before it a still unclosed cycle of readjustment. 

This is not the traditional psychological novel in 
which the novelist, as if peering through a microscope, 
probes the innermost recesses of his protagonists, nor 
is it anguished surrealistic introspection—though Faulk- 
ner has used each with great skill. Rather, it is a new 
way of showing the process of growth and disintegration 
of a collective conscience through its participants. 

To do this, Faulkner, who knows it is possible to 
measure the universe in microcosm, so long as the proper 
proportions are kept in mind, secluded himself in the 
small town of Oxford, in the heart of the South, free 
from the disturbing factors that swarm in big cities. 
There he devoted himself to the task of observing and 
describing the conscience of his countrymen, with the 
measured precision with which a scientist observes 
minute facts to infer a universal principle. Many times, 
like the scientific investigator, the novelist also uses the 
pathological and monstrous—consciences with an ab- 
normal refractive index—to bring out and emphasize 
dramatically certain aspects that put the general thesis 
to the test. However, this parallel between novelist and 
scientist is not to be taken too literally, for Faulkner is 
nothing more nor less than an artist. 

Because of this attitude, that of searcher of souls— 
for which he has been called a moralist, an unfortunate 
term—he has been compared to Hawthorne. The com- 
parison is just if it is limited to the fact that both 
novelists brought out the reality of their provincial 
media—New England, the South—mirrored in the con- 
science of their people. But Faulkner’s accomplishment, 
and his uniqueness, lies in having done this with a sense 
of history. That is, in having shown that there exists 
a collective conscience which is born, takes shape, grows, 
and decays on impulses from social and historical events. 
in a perennial interplay of action and reaction with 
these events. This historical and dialectical conception of 
the collective conscience, so different from Hawthorne's 
Transcendentalist preoccupations, is set forth in the 
Sothern novelist’s works regardless of his personal 
opinions, which—the few times they appear in the 
mouths of his characters—are always inferior to the 
broad meaning of the works that contain them, some- 
thing that is also apt to occur with other authors. It is 
well to note here that, for Faulkner, the conscience is not 
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a metaphysical object, but is real, historical, and social. 
is formed within an inherited tradition, is applied to new 
realities, and is changed in the effort to make them con- 
form to tradition and the inherited order. 

But in penetrating the consciences of his fellow pro- 
vincials and describing their reactions to constantly 
changing circumstances, the Mississippi novelist is touch- 
ing the depths of mankind. His faithful record of the 
anguish he has seen troubling the spirits of a few men 
at a crossroads of history, caught between the old fallen 
order and a new one rising on top of the blood and 
destruction of the old, finds an echo in the French 
existentialists who preach a philosophy typical of crisis 
and spread it by literary means. When, in The Wild 
Palms (1939), Faulkner juxtaposes and interweaves two 
independent narratives coinciding only in their ultimate 
meaning, the consciousness of liberty (in the man who 
sacrifices name and position to love and freedom only 
to lose them, and the recluse who scorns them in order 
to return to the prison from which he was accidentally 
freed by a Mississippi flood), he is contributing, perhaps 
unintentionally, to existentialist literary bibliography. 
Like all great writers—Balzac or Tolstoy, for example 
Faulkner offers material, hopes, and attitudes that un- 
doubtedly transcend his purpose. 

His style, on the other hand, is a product of conscious 
labor toward making language disclose, without going 
astray, the tortuous paths of the mind and _ intricate 
subconscious labyrinths. Here he must have profited by 
reading the works of other authors of his generation— 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, John Dos Passos, and Ernest Heming- 
way. And somewhat more, of course, by the example 
and stimulus of Sherwood Anderson, with whom Faulkner 
spent some time in New Orleans, a period that resulted 


Intruder In The Dust was 

first Faulkner novel to WILLi 
reach wide popular 
audience as movie film 
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in one of his first books, Mosquitoes (1927). 

But he gained most from observing his fellow Missis- 
sippians. From them he has taken the local vernacular, 
that language of long, involved paragraphs, full of bends 
and turnings through which the slow current of the 
conscience is revealed. The writer’s merit lies in taking 
advantage of the richness of the vernacular without con- 
fining himself simply to a mere stenographic transcrip- 
tion of it. The important thing is to discover the 


mechanism, the technique, of transforming the speech 
f the common man into literary expression. In Faulk- 


In scene from Intrud e Dust film, sheriff brings in L 


ds from n 


At first meeting with Lucas, white boy is embarrassed by negro’s 
dignity, torn between friendliness and prejudice 
ner’s novels, time seems to pace its rhythm to the author’s 
will, and past and present embrace and impregnate one 
another just as in men’s everyday thoughts. 

The beginning of Intruder in the Dust is typical: 

It was just noon that Sunday morning when the sheriff 
reached the jail with Lucas Beauchamp though the whole 
town (the whole county too for that matter) had known 
since the night before that Lucas had killed a white man. 

He was there, waiting. . . . 

This “he” who waits is the protagonist or, better said, 
the conscience, through which Faulkner will unfold the 
story and whose name we do not know until much later. 


While he waits, he remembers how he met Lucas Beau- 


champ, and from this recollection arises another—what 
he has heard of Lucas’ story, and why his sparse acres 
are located in the middle of the old plantation “like a 
postage stamp in the center of an envelope.” 

The style keeps smoothly in time with the rhythm of 
memory and glides with the varying movement, using 
punctuation as part of the expression. Note that in the 
paragraph quoted above there are no commas although, 
according to the most punctilious grammar, there ought 
to be, and that, on the other hand, in the brief sentence 
which begins the second paragraph, the comma helps 
to heighten the tension of the wait. Such instances multi- 
ply ard are refined to the point of virtuosity in the 
inner monologue, which Faulkner handles with a skill 
akin to that of Joyce, his master in that field. In his 
longest short story, “The Bear,” from the book Go Down, 
Moses, we have the richest sample of his grasp of form 
and a fine example of inner monologue, inferior only 
in length to Mrs. Bloom’s soliloquy in Ulysses. The con- 
fusion of the Faulknerian monologue brings out the 
obsession of Isaac McCaslin, in whose mind lurks the 
idea that because of slavery the earth is damned and 
that the only way of escaping that curse is to die. 

This is what admirers of psychoanalysis call a “guilt 
complex,” and it occurs frequently among Faulkner’s 
characters. Most of the time it is because of slavery 
and discrimination against the negroes. But it also occurs 
in other situations that sometimes enter the realm of 
the detective story, as in the tales in Knight’s Gambit. 
Always the novelist brings out his characters’ unrest of 
conscience in the face of personal or collective guilt, or 
interweaves the two in such a way that an individual 
becomes symbolic and embodies the guilt of all. The 
soliloquy takes us along shadowy paths down to the 
somber root of that guilt. Or, to say it to please psycho- 
analysts, to the basic trauma. 

The characters and separate situations add up to 
symbols of one character and one general situation which 
fill all the stories: the South, whose vigorous life is like 
the Mississippi, the “Old Man River” that propagates 
and destroys and flows to the appointed place without 
stopping. It has been said that in “The Old Man,” a 
story from The Wild Palms telling about a flood of the 
great river, Faulkner approaches the Mark Twain of 
Huckleberry Finn. What brings together two works so 
different is the river, described in both with the love and 
understanding of those who live from its waters and 
suffer its furies. 

Like the Mississippi, with its currents, muddy or 
clear, and its sudden floods, carrying life and death 
in its waters, Faulkner’s work flows powerfully through 
the single riverbed of the South, reflecting in its pages 
the peaceful or troubled conscience of its people. In this 
he has given us, perhaps without meaning to, the tor- 
mented figure of contemporary man standing at the fork 
of divergent ways, wavering between the decline of the 
old order which nurtured him and the cruel dawn of 
a new conscience. Now the Nobel Prize has called the 
world’s attention to this great painter of the contempo- 
rary conscience: William Faulkner: universal provincial. 
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Modern architecture on old University of Florida campus, scene of Conference on the Caribbean at Mid-Century 


OVER EIGHTY EXPERTS whose combined experience added up to something like eight hundred years of 


finding ways and means for the United States and Latin America to work together recently pooled their 


opinions on the University of Florida campus. Their three-day get-together December 7-9 was the first of a 


series of annual inter- American conferences designed to back up governmental friendships with the people- 


to-people understanding so necessary to sound Hemisphere relations. 


Florida’s affinity with Latin America is more than 
simply geographical. The first Spanish settlements within 
the present borders of the United States were made in 
that state, and its colonial history is sprinkled with re- 
nowned Spanish names—Ponce de Leén, Panfilo de 
Narvaez. Hernando de Soto. Menéndez de Avilés. The 
university campus occupies part of a royal Spanish land 
grant made in 1817 by King Ferdinand VII. 

With this Spanish historical background, the univer- 


sity’s Latin American orientation is hardly surprising. 
The Conference on the Caribbean at Mid-Century was 
part of its fast-growing inter-American program. At this 
unoflicial meeting sponsored by the university's Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs. the representatives of nine 
New World nations, twenty-nine U.S. universities, and 
several U.S. federal and private agencies signed no 
treaties and passed no top-level resolutions. But their 
frank, informal round-table discussions cast a healthy 
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Virginia Prewett and William R. Mizelle 


light on a number of problems shadowing the peoples 
of the Americas. 

The first morning session featured Caribbean agri- 
cultural problems. Looking behind the formal treaties and 
official reports, delegates agreed that Latin Americans 
want more action on food-producing plans and fewer of 
those voluminous surveys that never get past the paper 
stage. Chilean Manuel Elgueta of the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences at Turrialba, Costa 
Rica, and Ramon Col6én-Torres, Puerto Rico's Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, stressed Latin America’s need for 
more informed laymen to practice better agriculture. 
rather than for more technicians. In the luncheon ad- 
dress, J. G. Harrar, agricultural field director for the 
Rockefeller Foundation. suggested that more Latin Amer- 
icans should be brought north instead of sending so many 
U.S. technicians below the border. Colombian German 


Arciniegas and Cuban José Antonio Portuondo, both 
visiting professors at Columbia University, led the panel 
on Caribbean folkways and literature in the afternoon. 

Edward G. Miller, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State for 
Latin American Affairs, delivered the evening address, 

pointing up the fact that Hemisphere defense frontiers 

no longer lie at the continental twelve-mile limit, but 

in Europe and Asia. 

The thoughts and feelings of the man in the sun-baked 
and often unpaved Latin American street occupied the 
conference next day, when sociological and anthro- 
pological aspects of the Caribbean came under discussion — 
during the morning session. In the afternoon session on — 


economic and geographic proklems, Manuel A. Mesa. 
$ - 


Chief of the Latin American Unit of the UN Division of — F 
Economic Stability and Development, described United 
Nations efforts to help Latin America with technical - 
advice. Former U.S. Ambassador to Cuba and president . 
of two Guggenheim Foundations Harry F. Guggenheim _ 
called for closer Hemisphere ties in the evening address, 
scoring U.S. policy-makers for their present “neglect of ms 
Latin America.” 

The need for clearer mutual understanding not only 
among New World governments but also among their 
peoples was re-echoed Saturday morning at the con- 
ference’s final round-table discussion on political and 
historical problems. In the first of three talks, Director 
Lewis Hanke of the Library of Congress Hispanic 
Foundation reviewed Caribbean bibliography. Next, Texas 
University’s professor of government J. Lloyd Mecham 
appraised the Mexican Revolution. In the closing ad- 
dress, Silvio Zavala of Mexico’s National Museum of 
History skillfully described the blessings and strife woven 
into the history of his country by the mixture of Spanish 
and Indian influences, a spectacular blend which, he 
pointed out, is not yet complete in rural areas. 

Adjourning Saturday afternoon. conference delegates 
wound up their stay with a sightseeing tour to historic 
St. Augustine as guests of former Florida Senator Walter 
B. Fraser. 

For exhibition throughout the conference. José Gomez 
Sicre, talented young Cuban who is chief of the Pan 


After his speech to conference, Assistant Secretary of State 
Edward G. Miller chats with Latin American students at Florida 
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American Union's visual arts division, arranged a show- 
ing of twenty-three oil paintings, water colors, and 
drawings representing the best contemporary work of 
eight Caribbean countries. A display of Caribbean books, 
maps, and anthropological material was supplemented by 
a one-man show of water colors of Latin American flora 
and fauna by Lee Adams of Jacksonville. 

The University of Florida’s inter-American program 
dates back almost a quarter of a century, though it 
has been considerably stepped up since J. Hillis Miller 
became president in 1947, He explains his interest in 
Latin America this way: “I used to be chairman of the 
Foreign Policy Association in New York. In that capacity 
I became impressed with the import of foreign relations 
and foreign-affairs studies. So when I came to Florida, 
| thought that, owing to the university’s geographical 
situation, an expanded inter-American program would be 
the best contribution it could make to the advancement 
of our foreign relations.” 

Today the state university has some 1,200 faculty 
members. Both U.S. and Latin American students wishing 
to specialize in Latin America can choose from courses 
in twenty-five related fields. On the undergraduate level, 
this instruction is part of the regular curriculum, co- 
ordinated by the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 
For graduate students, the university last fall created 
the Graduate School of Inter-American Studies, which 
operates as an independent school, granting either a 
master’s or doctor’s degree in Latin American phases of 
the regular academic fields. Besides this, the professional 
colleges offer graduate work in agriculture, forestry, 
and so on, with special emphasis on Latin American 
aspects of the work. 

President Miller, who has expressed the intention of 


building a faculty in Latin American subjects that will 


he second to none in this country, has brought to Florida 
a roster of U.S. professors distinguished in the inter- 
American field. Among them are such authorities as 
R. W. Bradbury in economics, Pedro V. Fernandez and 
Francis C. Hayes in Spanish, John M. Goggin in anthro- 
pology, Archie F. Carr in biology, T. Lynn Smith in 
sociology, Donald E. Worster in history. Last September 


Chuean Manuel Ligueta of Agricultural Institute at Turrialba, 
Costa Rica, speaks at first morning session 

Richard F. Behrendt joined the staff as professor of 
political science, and A. Curtis Wilgus became acting 
director of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs and 
the Graduate School of Inter-American Studies, and 
professor of history, on leave from George Washington 
University. During the past few years, visiting staff 
members have included Chilean Ernesto Montenegro, 
Brazilian M. Camarinha da Silva, and Cuban Juan 
Clemente Zamora. In fact, no opportunity is lost to invite 
outstanding Latin Americans to Gainesville as guests. 
Emeterio Santiago Santovenia, president of the Cuban 
Academy of History, and Benjamin A. Cohen of Chile, 
Assistant Secretary General of the United Nations, were 
1950 commencement speakers, and, together with Colon 
Eloy Alfaro of Ecuador, received academic citations. 

Since the program has taken on new life, the university 
has greatly increased the scholarships offered to Latin 
Americans, and non-scholarship students have also come 
in larger numbers from below the border. During the 
last scholastic year, seventy-four Latin American stu- 
dents, sixty-three on scholarships, were enrolled. This 
year there are 125 students from many Latin American 
countries, seventy-two of them on scholarships. For 
1951-52, it is planned to offer one hundred scholarships. 
An intensive drive is now under way among institutions 
and business firms with a stake in Latin America to 
augment present support of the program. At the Decem- 
ber conference it was announced that Braniff Airways 
has given twenty-five round trips a year to Latin Ameri- 
cans as scholarship aids, and the Kellogg Company of 
Battle Creek, Michigan, recently established five hundred 
scholarships, to be used by Latin Americans over a long 
period. Frederick Adams of the West Coast Sugar Com- 
pany and the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad has also made 
a money donation. 

The University of Florida’s services to Latin America 
include a technical-assistance program that antedates 
Point Four. The university’s school of engineering has 
lent aid to numerous sanitary-engineering, water-supply. 
and sewage-disposal projects in cities of the Caribbean. 
At present, the university is working with the Argentine 
Government on citrus fruit improvement and pest control. 
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Four Cuban s } 
meet to view art exhibit arranged by PAU’s José Gomez Sicre 


In Central America, a University of Florida specialist 
is doing agricultural advisory work, for Florida’s climate, 
and other growing conditions are similar to those 
in many Latin American countries. 

An important part of the agricultural 
extension work is the pest-control laboratory, which 


soil, 
university's 


serves all our southern neighbors. Dr. Wilson Popenoe. 
the director of the Pan American Agricultural School in 
Honduras and now lent to the university by the United 
Fruit Company, and an able staff check all insects sent 
in and frame advice on combatting them. The University 
of Florida’s school of pharmacy has also contributed 
extension services to Latin America. 

Radio broadcasts, film showings, art exhibits all sup- 
plement the university’s extension program in its efforts 
to bring the peoples of the Hemisphere closer together. 
Recently, the university’s research and publications pro- 
grams, especially the library holdings of Latin American 
materials and works, have been considerably 
expanded. Of special value was acquisition of the 
P. K. Yonge Library of Florida History. Currently. 
Dr. Emeterio Santiago Santovenia is serving as Latin 
American chairman of one-hundred-thousand-dollar 
drive for added materials. The University of Florida 
Press has greatly stepped up its part of the program 
and has assumed publication of the Handbook of Latin 
American Studies, a standard reference in the field. 
At the recent Caribbean conference, Walter Fraser set up 
a special fund for Latin American publications. 

Dr. Miller and the Latin Americanists working with 
him consider that their program is just beginning. 
A year from now, they promise, a number of new de- 
velopments will be in progress. So far, one of the main 
difficulties has been the lack of language preparation on 
the part of Latin American students. Though most of 
them know some English when they arrive in 
ville, it has been necessary to establish special courses in 


source 


Gaines- 


English for them. To speed their language and other 
adjustments, the Latin American students are given 


U.S. roommates. 
High on the list of immediate goals in the university's 
international affairs program is a $350,000 Inter-American 


House. According to plans, this building, which will 
house the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, will also 
provide dormitory space for Latin American students 
and suites for distinguished visitors. A reading room will 
be well supplied with publications from the sister Ameri- 
can republics, and exhibits of Latin American art and 
industry will be on display. 
clear index to what this inter-American program 

is doing shows up in an interview with a young scholar- 
ship student from Chile, Sergio de la Cruz, who was 
picked at random for questioning. 

“What are you getting out of your studies here?” 
he was asked. 


Il am ge ‘tailed instruction and firsthand prac- 


Unicersity of Florida, on site of an old Spanish land grant, 
has active Institute of Inter-American Affairs 


tice and knowledge of technical progress in mechanical 
engineering,” replied Sergio, who is a graduate of 
Chile’s naval school and expects to work in industry on 
returning home. “In Chile, the graduate engineer learns 
theory. Here you get laboratory work and_ practical 
experience. .. . 

“Being here with U.S. students also helps us under- 
stand one another,” he continued. “Besides, we meet 
students from other Latin American countries and get 
to see their side of misunderstandings between us that 
have been barriers for years. 

“What impressed me most when I arrived? The size 
of the university and its organization. But I have also 
been struck with the importance people in the United 
States give to aesthetic design. Not only in architecture 
and landscaping, but right down to the smallest thing.” 

Apparently the university is fulfilling the role 
has set for itself i in inter-American affairs, 
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Do we want soctalized medicine tn the Americas ? 


WHEN AMERICAS PUT THIS QUESTION to the young people of the Hemisphere, it elicited firm responses on 
both sides. Most of the “nays” came from U.S. readers, most of the “yeas” from Central and South America: 


YES, FOR A HEALTHIER, WEALTHIER PEOPLE... 


Ilvaro Soto Villada, medical student, Bogota, Colombia: 


“In Colombia, after a long period of intensive study. 
a law providing for socialized medicine went into effect 
in September 1949. Our legislators undoubtedly borrowed 
the principal features from England’s National Health 
Service. As yet. the various services of the new system 
have not been operating long enough to tell us whether 
socialized medicine is practical for Colombia and other 
Latin American nations. 

“There were many arguments over the various prob- 
lems involved in Seguro Social, as it is called here. For 
instance, there was the question of how much the different 
companies should contribute toward obtaining these 
medical benefits for their employees, and what proportion 
of their wages the employees themselves should contribute. 

“From the beginning everyone agreed that it was 
extremely important that socialized medicine be provided 
as quickly as possible for the rural areas, which are 
the poorest sections of the country. (This would be true. 
| believe. in many parts of America that have large 
Indian populations.) . .. Colombia’s economy is based 
primarily on coffee and other products of the soil . . 
so its rural inhabitants are not only the people most 
urgently in need of medical attention, but are the key to 
prosperity and a high standard of living for the nation. 

“However, this line of reasoning was opposed by the 
even more powerful argument that the plan would be 
more easily financed in the cities. In order to give 
Colombian Social Security a good start financially, 
industrial workers were signed up first. Once the pro- 


gram is firmly established. it will be extended to the 
rural sections. 

“The government has proved that it really intends to 
do this by obliging medical students to serve one year’s 
apprenticeship in small towns where there is no resident 
doctor. The year’s service is a prerequisite for an M.D.. 
and is administered directly by the Ministry of Public 
Health. This supplementary measure might conceivably 
turn the trick for the whole plan. 

“Systematic and effective socialized medicine must have 
the full cooperation of all the workers and the good will 
of the professional men who must put it into effect. These 
doctors must overcome their prejudices against becoming 
employees of the government and find ways to cope with 
hypochondriacs who would take up their time needlessly 
and clutter up the system. Constant and sincere 
devotion to this patriotic work will inevitably result in a 
healthier population, a higher birth rate. and a national 
income that is in tune with the present-day upsurge of 
prosperity throughout the world.” 


NO ASSEMBLY LINE MEDICINE, PLEASE . . . John 
Piskor, University of Connecticut, Hartford, Conn.: 
Such a program would lessen the prestige of 
the medical field as well as scare away the badly needed 
crop of young prospects, [It would bring| a nation of 
citizens troubled with worry over imaginary and exag- 
gerated petty ailments. These people crowd doctors’ 
offices and hospitals requiring unnecessary care, thereby 
denying treatment to those actually in need. 
“Competition has always been a_ healthy 
trait. Socialized medicine would ruin the present high 
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medical standards achieved by the competitive method. 
Socialized medicine offers mass-produced assembly-line 
health care. which is wholly inadequate and extremely 
unsafe for a civilized nation. The personal element is 
sadly lacking. The right to choose your own physician. 
dentist, druggist. and hospital is lost. Patients are herded 
into overcrowded, understaffed clinics, dispensaries, and 
hospitals for government handout treatment. 

“Socialized medicine is more expensive than a volun- 
tary program. Increased taxes would have to be added to 
the already mounting burden. 

“Socialized medicine is political, government con- 
trolled. It creates a new hierarchy of government ad- 
ministration. Political control is no substitute for medical 
management.” 


NOT NOW .... Maria Silva da Cunha, Sado Paulo, Brazil: 

“The question is a broad one. If you mean compulsory 
health insurance, that already works in Brazil for all 
white-collar workers and industrial laborers, through 
government welfare institutes. For the underprivileged. 
larger cities have health centers providing good medical 
and dental care at a nominal fee. Speaking of fees, it is 
interesting to note that a Sao Paulo center started out 
giving free care, only to find that people were distrustful. 
When a nominal fee was charged, the response was much 
more encouraging. 

“So far as rural areas are concerned, health is a matter 
of education. We already have a Ministry of Education 
and Health, which is tackling both problems through its 
state branches. The present literacy campaign is one 
example of that. It covers both cities and rural areas 
and is an entirely free service, but given with the help of 
volunteers, which tends to inspire confidence in the 
people. 

“In a country the size of Brazil, where communica- 
tions are still a problem, it would be impossible to enforce 
health registration in the rural areas. There is much to 
he said for socialized medicine, but under our particular 
circumstances, it seems to me that a preliminary educa- 
tional stage is essential. Some ten years from now, when 
this work starts to bear fruit, perhaps we should recon- 
sider the question of socialized medicine as known in 
countries like Great Britain today.” 


BY ALL MEANS... /. Amezqueta, Lima, Peru: 

“IT say yes, because: 

“The population of America is not receiving the medi- 
cal attention it needs. 

“Medical services should not be put on sale to the 
people. 

“Doctors must stop looking at professional problems 
from the point of view of private consultation and the 
bank book and start considering society, which they are 
called upon to serve. 

“The health-insurance plans now in effect in most 
countries, although . important palliative measures. 
are in many cases inadequate and often openly sabotaged 
by the medical profession.” 


WHY SHOULD WE?.... Joseph Portal, Marine Veteran, 


Salem, Oregon: 


“What good would it do us? According to the record, 


socialized medicine is of doubtful value: you pay for it 
through a form of taxes, and your investment does not 
pay off. It is logical to assume that socialized medicine 
will be of no more value here in the U.S.A. than in 
Britain, where both doctors and patients . wish they 
did not have it! Doctors are overworked and would-be 
patients cannot get the service they often should have 
for various illnesses, accidents, and the like. 

“I believe the majority of doctors charge an excessive 
rate now, especially for operations. A doctor charged 
my mother seventeen dollars to make a_twenty-mile 
round trip and look at her (the trip cost him fifty cents 
at the most!), though he gave her nothing except a 
prescription, for which she later paid separately. 

“But socialized medicine is not the answer. Moderation 
in charges is. Socialized medicine is another link in the 
chain which would bind republican America to the 
all-powerful State, and we fought World War II to free 
the world of that threat!” 


HOW ABOUT A VOLUNTARY HEALTH PLAN? . . 
Hugh Nourse, St. Louis, Mo.: 


“I do not believe it would work in the United States. 
. . . Even though more people get professional care. the 
quality of care is greatly lowered by the socialized- 
medicine program of England since each doctor has so 
many patients that he cannot spend the time he should 
studying each case. Yet he must have many patients to 
provide himself with an adequate income. Since the 
quality of care is lowered, preventive medicine would 
also suffer. The advancement of science would be halted 
because, even if there were a special group of doctors 
who did nothing but research, could the general practi- 
tioner use their discoveries? Only if he had the time to 
read up on them. To make this plan work there would 
have to be more doctors. To get more doctors you would 
have to create interest in this profession, but are the 
doctors willing to give up the income they are now mak- 
ing to work for the government, with government wages 
notoriously low? Such low wages would discourage many 
young men from entering the profession. Years ago, 
when the teacher's pay was equal to, or a little more than 
the average worker's, there were more and better teachers. 
Now the opposite is the case, for many teachers make 
less than the janitors of the schools in which they teach. 
Another thing that would discourage young men from 
becoming doctors is the amount of red tape and clerical 
work necessary in such a plan so the government will 
know how, why, and where the money is going and to 
keep data on each patient. 

“The money from 
taxation. This would be another deduction from one’s 
pay check and would take away from the individual just 
a little more of his freedom to spend the money he earns 
in the manner he wishes. 


for this program comes mostly 


“I believe that instead of a compulsory program we 
should have a voluntary health insurance plan—some- 


thing on the order of the Blue Cross but on a national 7 


scale, which would not be under government control.” 
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HAITI WRITES A NEW CHAPTER 

(Continued from page 6) 

accessible ridge country, a dozen hours or more afoot 
from the nearest village, far beyond reach of doctors. 
These largely illiterate people will not make the journey 
to town for medical treatment, but they never miss a big 
market day. The mission set up rudimentary health 
centers in principal towns, sending out its medical teams 
on their respective market days, when the towns are 
thronged with both sick and healthy from the entire 
region. Having neither time nor personnel for compli- 
cated examinations and diagnoses, they run a mass- 
production system of injections for obvious cases of 
yaws, give every patient a quick check for contagious 
disease, and keep simple records. In the little valley town 
of Mirebalais I saw a crowd of more than two hundred 
people checked and treated in a single Saturday morn- 
ing. By noon the medical team had packed up its kits and 
records, and was on the way to another town for an 
afternoon session of more checks and injections. 

Another common tropical curse is malaria, borne by 
the ubiquitous and bloodthirsty anopheles mosquito. The 
mosquito, as well as all other bugs, succumbs promptly 
to DDT. This chemical was sprayed and dusted methodi- 
cally over all the country accessible to the decontamination 
squads. DDT and penicillin have become nearly as fa- 
miliar a part of Haitian rural life as the donkey, It is 
slow work, and much remains to be done, but since the 
SCISP began operating the level of Haitian rural and 
urban health has risen noticeably. 

Realizing the futility of all this work without a con- 
sistent program of rudimentary education, instruction 
and publicity have been a major effort of both SCIPA 
and SCISP. In the rambling building and grounds of 
the SCIPA headquarters at Damien, on the outskirts of 
Port-au-Prince, 48 students take a two-summer course 
in practical agriculture. The aim is to bridge the gap 
between ox and tractor. 

The students are given grimy, first-person instruction 
in the operation and maintenance of modern farm 
machinery. They work with the chickens in the in- 
expensive but predator-proof~enclosure, and see with 
their own eyes that well-fed hens show a good profit in 
increased egg yield, In the thirty-cow model dairy, also 
built with low-cost local materials, they learn to keep the 
bacteria count down by such simple methods as washing 
the cows’ udders, wearing white clothes, and milking 
into buckets with small mouths that catch less dirt 
dropped from the animal's hair. The students also work 
with unfamiliar but profitable crops such as onions, 
tomatoes, soya beans, eggplant, and Egyptian shallu or 
“chicken corn,” a nourishing grain sorghum that will 
sive two mildew-free crops per year, as against one crop 
of petit mil, or Indian corn. 

Under the supervision of friendly, energetic young 
Roger Victor, of SCIPA’s Haitian staff, twenty-two 
extension service rural agents try to spread these simple 
doctrines among the country people. It was uphill work 
at first. The agents had to work against ignorance, sus- 
picion, and inertia. For example, the native hens, which 


30 


Haitian washerwomen keep themselves as well as cl 
in country streams, never have yaws, says SCISP’s D 


SCISP doctor examines 
a patient in health 
clinic 


ss Little girl hoists her 
skirt for a penicillin 
injection against yaws 
at Mirebalais clinic 


a 


Dr. Schiller Nicolas, 
agricultural extension 
inspector, leaves 
extension service office 
with rural agent 
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have a large proportion of tough-tendoned game chicken 
in their lineage, produce midget eggs that normally 
bring from ten to fifteen cents per dozen in the country. 
SCIPA distributed big New Hampshire Reds among the 
rural agents. The peasants were not interested. The big 
fat chickens didn’t look as if they could fight. But eyes 
popped when the country people saw the size of the eggs 
laid by the newcomers. These now bring an average of 
forty cents per dozen, and eggs are beginning to be sold 
by weight. SCIPA disposes of about five hundred chicks 
per week at the equivalent of seventy cents per pair. 

It has been the same with every new crop or suggested 


Villagers of Des Dunes scraped a living from baked earth before 
SCIPA’s food mission arrived, now take a truck to nearby Bois 
Dehors, where they work with other Artibonite Valley farmers 

to produce food enough for all 


improvement. The peasant must be shown before he is 
convinced, and even then he often no more than half- 
believes. At Fonds Parisien the agent put in a few rows 
of eggplant and tried to interest the villagers in buying 
some of the high-yield plants. No sale. Then came the 
harvest, of shining purple eggplant three times as big 
as any they had ever seen. They bought 250,000 plants 
for the next season. 

Twelve acres of the Bois Dehors farm were set: aside 
for a school for the workers’ children. The laborers 
agreed to furnish the $120 necessary to put up the modest 
building. Warily they handed over their money when 
Roger Victor went to collect it. Knowing what the sacri- 
fice meant to them, Victor praised them warmly for such 
community spirit. Twisting his hat in his hands, their 
spokesman stepped forward. “Don’t praise us yet, M’sieur 
Victor,” he said. “Some of us are not yet sure the school 
will really be built. You build the school, and then come 
and praise us all you like.” 

When the school was opened, more than a hundred 
students enrolled, of whom about eighty attended regu- 
larly. The courses are simple—reading, writing, and 
’rithmetic, plus practical farming methods and handi- 
crafts such as cabinetmaking. The school’s expenses are 
met by the proceeds from the twelve acres of rice, worked 
between classes by the students. 


cA 


The ever-present suspicion is probably the mission’s — a 
worst handicap. When sturdy little Silen Cieux Vital — oe 
of Des Dunes raised a good crop of rice on his three ye? _ 
acres, he was afraid to store it in his house for fear __ 7 
of having both house and crop burned some night by © 
jealous fellow-villagers. When SCIPA offered to store it 

in its own warehouse, he was afraid he might not get it — 

back. When his fears on that score had been calmed, 
he asked if he might bring it in after dark, so that none 
of his neighbors could see how much rice he had. He 
stacked the bags carefully, in a certain pattern that he 
could remember, and dubiously took a receipt. When 
he was ready to market the rice, he presented the receipt 
and stared long at his stack of bags. Satisfied that they 
had not been touched, he grinned happily, at last con- 
vinced that SCIPA had no ulterior motive. 

The medical teams of the SCISP ran into much the 
same mistrust when they first went into rural villages. 
Getting patients into the clinic at Portail Léogane, or 
even into the spotless new little hospital in Port-au-Prince, 
was hard going at first. However, by now enough ill- 
nesses have been treated in both places to convince even 
the most conservative, and the clinic staffs have more 
patients than they can handle. Special emphasis is placed 
on prenatal care, resulting in a sharp drop in childbirth 
deaths and infant mortality. 

All these programs have cost surprisingly little money. 
Since the SCIPA began operating in 1944, the U.S. 
Government has contributed a total of $1,158,000 for 
agricultural projects. The Haitian Government more 
than matched this with $1,556,000. From the SCISP’s 
first work in 1942 to November 30, 1950, U.S. partici- 
pation totalled $1,080,000, and the Haitian Government 
put up $1,370,864 during the same period. For 1951, 
health and sanitation projects are expected to cost 
$165,000 from the U.S. as against $255,000 from Haiti. 
SCIPA’s 1951 agricultural project budget calls for 
$230,000 from the U.S., and $300,000 from Haiti. 

The new government of President Paul Magloire seems 
keenly interested in continuing and expanding the Insti- 
tute’s multi-project program. It has generally been so 
successful that the Export-Import Bank is now consider- 
ing a whacking twenty-two-million-dollar loan, which, if 
approved, will not only reclaim nearly all the Artibonite 
Valley, but will also provide a big flood-control and 
hydroelectric project that will supply electricity to Port- 
au-Prince and many rural areas. 

The idea of rural electricity is dear to Roger Victor's 
heart. “So many of the country people are under the 
influence of the houngan, or voodoo priest,” he said. 
“At nightfall they lock themselves in their little huts and 
sit there in the darkness, feeling all the forces of creation 
against them, with nothing to do but people the night 
with the dreadful creatures the houngan tells them stalk 
the world after sundown. With lights, women can sew 
and the men can repair furniture or care for their tools. 
Later, when they learn to read, they can learn things at 
night.” He shrugged. “When we can give electricity to : 
these people we will dispel a great deal more darkness “4 
than the sunset brings.” 
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CREATED EQUAL 

\ BLOT ON twentieth-century civiliza- 
tion is dealt with in a recent essay 
published in the Sao Paulo 

Folha da Manha. The author, 
wrote under the pseudonym “Tristao 
de Ataide,” is the well-known Brazilian 
writer Aleeu de Amoroso Lima, newly 
appointed director of the PAU Depart- 
ment of Cultural Affairs. 

He comments: “We used to be very 
proud of the fact that there was no 
race prejudice in Brazil. We liked to 
point out how peacefully abolition was 
achieved here in contrast with the 
war it provoked in the United States. 


daily. 
who 


To the unpleasant and incomprehen- 
sible race discrimination observed to 
this day in North America, we used to 


oppose our wide miscegenation. That 


is the way it was thirty or forty years 
ago, when, in our opinion, civiliza- 
tion’s feelings in regard to the race 
problem were summed up in Jean 
Finot’s La décadence et la mort des 
races (The Decline and the Death of 
Races). 

“The first blow 
and, | my 
deemed an axiom of modern thought— 
struck me in 1912. I was in France 
then; there I learned about Edouard 
Droumont’s famous book, La France 
Juive (Jewish France), which had 
stirred intellectuals as perhaps nothing 
the Dreyfus affair. And 
my astonishment when 
that Action Frangaise, the 
newspaper of Charles Maurras 
‘integral nationalism, daily advocated 


a blow to what I 


suppose, all generation, 


else since 
imagine 
realized 
and 


reopening the Dreyfus case and con- 
victing the captain had 
acquitted of libelous charges that were 


who been 


solely on anti-Semitism. That 
when I first contact 
with the anti-Semitic fanaticism that 
had led Léon Daudet, for instance, to 
call Jean Finot by his Jewish name, 
Jean Finkenausen. It was Maurrasian 
nationalism that kept the fire of anti- 
Semitic fanaticism burning in France. 
When nazism and fascism raised the 
banner of racism in Germany and 
Italy, I understood how wrong I had 
been to think Maurras’ anti-Semitism 
was a local French phenomenon, a 


based 


was came into 


consequence of the famous affair which 
had threatened to tear France asunder. 

“After 1914 North American anti- 
negroism and European anti-Semitism 
came to be two characteristics of the 
twentieth century this violent, 
fanatical, warring, brutal, revolution- 
ary, ‘atomic’ century of ours. 

“In that connection, the nineteenth- 
century attitude well 
trayed in Jean Finot’s book, and our 
pre-L914 generation considered it the 
last word on the subject: that preju- 


Was very por- 


“It may be worth something; I stole it 
from the Louvre.”—-Careta, Rio de Janeiro 


dice against Jews and negroes was a 
thing of the past. We Brazilians con- 
sidered prejudice a vestige of slavery 
where the negro was concerned and a 
purely European phenomenon in. re- 
gard to the Jew. 

“After 1920, i.e.. when the twentieth 
century burst upon us, both began to 
crop up again under different guises. 
It was no longer so evident that the 
racist phenomenon was insignificant. 
We began to take cognizance of what 
Pan Germanic literature had been pub- 
lishing during the war about the Ger- 
Brazil. 
that in 
I was in 


settlements in southern 
far as to 
August, 
I had seen in the display win- 


man 
I can go as 
1914—it 
Paris 
dows of 


say 
was and 
bookstores a number of 
volumes devoted to the study of Pan 
Germanism. One of those books, pub- 
lished shortly before by André Chéra- 
dame, contained a reproduction of a 
German General Staff map on which 
the southern Brazilian states of Pa- 
rana and Santa Catarina appeared in 
black with the Deutsche 
Kolonien. The sign was allegedly justi- 
fied by the prevalence of the German 
‘race’ in the South of Brazil. 


notation 


“There came to the fore again Silvio 
Romero’s old campaigns against the 
‘Germanization’ of the South, and sev- 
eral plans to ‘nationalize’ its popula- 
tion came into being. 

“Racism began to concern us anew. 
Gradually there appeared the adver-! 
saries of ‘indiscriminate colonization’ 
and the partisans of ‘immigrant con- 
trol.’ Following a short-sighted policy 
of false nationalism, Brazil had begun 
to close its doors to immigration—an 


indication of the totalitarian mind 
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against which the young scientist and 
writer Fernando Carneiro had been 
fighting indefatigably in his admirable 
campaign for re-opening our harbors 
to Europeans. . . . 

“{In reference to a similar policy |. 
someone in the United States 
that if Christopher Columbus should 
want to return to America he would 
not be able to get a visa! /ntegralismo 
|the Brazilian ‘green-shirt’ party im- 
ported anti-Semitism into the country. 
Up to then, racial discrimination in 
Brazil had heen limited to the white- 
negro or white-Indian problem in- 
herited from colonial and imperial 
days. The /ntegralista mentality. in- 
spired by the discrimination of the 
fascist recimes, brought into our midst 
the problem of the International Jew. 
blamed for all the evils of the modern 
‘Jewish financiers’ became the 
reason for our economic ills; the 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion were 
revealed as holding the ley to all con- 
temporary events and particularly those 
of the Russian And all 
those things that I had come across in 
France in 1914 invaded Brazil. . . . 

“It is profoundly humiliating. and 
leads one to think of that extraordinary 
sixteenth-century Dominican Bartolomé 
de las Casas, 1566. All 
his life he fought against the Spanish 
theologians who maintained that Amer- 
having 


wrote 


world. 


Revolution. 


who died 


ican Indians. not descended 
from any of Noah's three sons—Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth—-did not belong to 
the three which thought 
made up the world, Aryans, Semites, 
Hence the American 
absolutely no right to 
they not 
men, but animals: they could be en- 
or killed freely by the 
querors. At ninety, shortly before his 
death, Las Casas foresaw that Spain’s 
world power would crumble, ‘for di- 
vine justice will descend upon a nation 
that has failed in and he 
asked that his writings be preserved 
‘so that they may some day give testi- 
Earlier, Pope 
1537 


races they 


and negroes. 


had 


property ; 


Indians 
liberty or were 


slaved “con- 


its mission. 


mony of God's justice.’ 
Paul IIIs Bull of June 9, 
(Sublimis Deus), had solemnly 
demned 
America by exploiters of the Indians. 
theo- 


racism, introduced in 


philosophically encouraged by 
logians who were committing the most 
heinous of all crimes against intelli- 


gence: placing truth at the service of 
a class, of an imperialism. 

‘The enemy of mankind,’ declared 
the Papal Bull, ‘who perpetually com- 
bats all works and attempts to destroy 
them, created way prevent 
the divine message from bringing sal- 


new 


vation to the peoples. He suggested to 
some of his satellites that they spread 
around the world the opinion that the 


inhabitants of the West Indies and of 


the southern continents—of which we 
have only recently become aware 

should be treated as irrational animals 
and used exclusively to our advantage, 
on the pretext that they do not share 
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cia de eens 

S. hacemos lo 
pinturas). 
ere negro 


un mismo ¢ 
lores proau 
linea continue 
el 


S: usted mira detenidamen'e la estre: 
bandera y hace ko mismw en seguida 
opuesio, vere los cuiures de la ben 


dibujo hacemos buen empleo de 
arios se produciran armc ae 
agradebies para los 


cuando 
Jos colores 


resuitan be 


simplemente. diluirio, eclarario, disslverio 
Venezuelan Education Ministry's answer to 
and cartoons, colorfully illustrated monthly 
on science (human ear, insect life), history 
technology (photography, 
Aztec civilization), and folklore: 
and contributions by children 


verde que dinar 
colores prumares a 


naranje 


comic 
Tricolor features picture stories 
(biographies, 
city lighting systems), 
“how to make” 


in our Catholic faith and would be 
incapable of adopting it. . We see 
jon the contrary] in the Indians true 
. capable of aspiring to Chris- 
. We have thus decided 
as well as all the 


men. . 
tian faith. 
that said Indians, 
other peoples whom Christianity may 


eventually discover, must not be de- 


prived of their freedom and_ their 
property. . . . The Indians, and those 
other peoples who may be discovered 


later, can only be converted by 


word of God and by the example of 


good, wholesome behavior. 


have the right to expect that four 


mente opvestos Los 
es del triangulo de 
Para ios puntores «1 
demés son fries. 


or, 
v 


de lejos. 


dran une 
colores ‘fontores. mo se pueden 


book. Besides adventure strips 
discovery of America), 
anthropology (Venezuelan Indians, 
articles— beach bag, projector; 


the 


“In the twentieth century, when we a 
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centuries of civilization have worked 
a cure, we see instead the same ab- 
surdities repeated and compounded 
monstrously by present-day represen- 
tatives of the sixteenth-century 
mind, the precursors of 
modern totalitarianisms and national- 
Thus the Church forced 
again to launch its anathema against 
who 
would crush Jews and negroes under 
immutable condemnation, so that Ary- 
anism may be glorified! 

“It seems to me useful to quote the 
little-known dated April 
13, 1938—in which the Congregation 
of Seminaries and 
demned racism and totalitarian statism. 
It was written ap- 
proach, as is the custom: 


im- 
perialist 
isms. 


was 


the new false theologians . . 


document 
Universities con- 


from a negative 

**Teachers should attempt, by every 
means at their disposal, to borrow 
history, philosophy, 
apologetics, and juridical and moral 


from biology, 
sciences, the weapons with which to 
refute—soundly and competently—the 
following untenable statements: 

“"l. That in view 
and immutable characteristics, human 
races are so different from one another 
that the most humble of them is 
farther from the highest than from 
the highest animal species. 


of their natural 


**2. That it is necessary to preserve 
and cultivate, by every means, vigor 
of race and purity of blood; anything 
leading to that result is, per se, honest 
and permissible. 

~*°3. That the blood is the seat of 
racial and from. the 
all intellectual 
and moral qualities of mankind, 


characteristics, 
blood are derived . . 


= El Otro Ye 


“*4. That the essential aim of edu- 
cation is to develop racial characteris- 
tics and to light in all minds a burning 
love for their own race. as if it were a 
supreme blessing. 

**5. That religion is subordinated 
to racial laws and must adjust itself 
to them. 

“*6. That the first source and the 
supreme rule of all juridical order is 
the racial instinct. 

“<7, That nothing exists outside the 
Cosmos or the Universe, which is like 
a living being: and all things, includ- 
ing man, are only different forms of 
the universe, which 
amplified through the centuries. 


living becomes 


"8. That every man exists only for 
the State and by the State. All that he 
possesses, de jure, derives exclusively 
from the State’s concession.’ ” 


FROM ATOZ 


Iv AN IssUE of the Revista Ecuatoriana 
de Educacion devoted entirely to rural 
education, the quarterly’s 
Emilio Uzeategui, sets forth what he 
considers the heart of the problem: 
what are the real needs of Ecuador's 
country people, and how much of the 
responsibility for meeting them be- 
longs to the schools? On the whole, 


director, 


Uzecategui believes, not enough atten- 
tion has been given to the problem: 
“the vast majority of rural schools 
remain untouched, though they deserve 
most attention, both because they are 
the most important to the country and 
because they serve the greatest number 
of people.” 


He continues: “True reform in rural 


del Doctor 


education, to avoid being superficial 
and merely routine, must be based on 
the needs and aspirations of the Ecua- 
dorean countryside—that is, must arise 
from thorough and serious knowledge 
of the and its inhabitants. 
Our Indianists, | am glad to say, are 
now traveling this and fruitful 
path.” But Uzeategui thinks it is a 
mistake to act on the assumption that 
Ecuador's countryside is populated en- 
tirely by Otavalo 
“only 70 per cent of the population is 
Indian. . . . But I need not labor the 
point. Much more important than the 
haircut or skin color is the kind of 
life and the place where it is lived. 


medium 


new 


Indians: even in 


whites, or 
and 
require fundamentally common. solu- 


Hence Indians, negroes, 


mestizos present common needs 
tions, with certain variations in detail. 
“It would be difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, to list even approximately the 
needs of our country people. | make no 
attempt to exhaust the subject, but 
simply to begin it, demanding that 
the school should help the Indian, 
negro, mestizo, montuvio—whatever he 
may be—to solve those problems that 
can no longer be postponed without 
grave consequences. | do not intend to 
repeat the magic formulas of ‘rooting 
these people in the soil’ or “incorporat- 
ing them into the culture. Only certain 
plants and mollusks are condemned to 
live rooted to the soil: there is no man 
thus doomed. It is a very different and 
reasonable thing to make men, whether 
of city or of country, love the land. 
recognize that we all need it and must 
contribute to making it produce, 
“Similarly, let me note once and for 
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Vothing ever disturbs outward suavity of “Doctor Merengue,” here 
“other self” seethes with pe 
Verengue replies smoothly, “We're very busy, but go if you like 

flattened by a rock, and if you go to Mar del Plata I hope you drown!” 


throughout Latin America, but his 


Argentine comic strip carried in newspapers 


Asked by his assistant for a vacation, . 
s other self rages: 
La Esfera, Caracas 


Dov tor 
“If you go to Cordoba may you be 
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all that. however 
education, it 
rural problem, nor can any single 
factor.” What education can do, Uzea- 
tegui lists as follows, in no special 


great the power of 
alone cannot solve the 


order of importance: 

“First, since most rural people are 
Indians or live in that fashion, and 
since the Indian's exaggerated humility 
and sense of inferiority are terribly 
obvious, we must teach them to be 
proud of their race, which created such 
admirable civilizations as the Aztec 
and the Inca and produced men of 
genius like Atahualpa, Juarez, and 
Espejo. At least, it is 
keep them from being ashamed of 


necessary to 


heing Indians or mestizos. Therefore. 
and should offer the 
most genuinely democratic treatment 
and atmosphere. The rural teacher 
must aim at making everyone respect 
the Indian, and he himself must be 
the most vivid example... . 

“Let us talk no more of ‘incorporat- 
ing the Indian into the culture. an 
overworked phrase with no sociologi- 
cal meaning. Every human being, even 
those in the most primitive group. has 
his culture. The Indian has his, and 
so it is nonsense to talk of incorporat- 
ing him into the culture. Nor let it be 
said that it is necessary to transcul- 
turate him. Rather, let us respect this 
culture, evaluate it scrupulously, take 
advantage of its worthwhile elements, 
and offer the Indians by reason and 
not by violence the new European 
culture. . The highest culture is 
nothing but the product of the widest 
variety of foreign and world influences. 


teacher school 


“Second, the countryman must speak 
Spanish, the official language and the 
one spoken by the greatest proportion 
of Ecuadoreans. Not that Quechua 
must be forbidden or despised. In fact. 
the rural teacher needs Quechua and 
should learn it: but only as one more 
teaching instrument. It is completely 
wrong to want teaching in Quechua, 
as was advised with the best intentions. 
hut without a sound pedagogic basis, 
in the Constitution of 1945. Teaching 
must be in Spanish, because the Indian 
needs Spanish. Books and newspapers, 
all official and private documents, are 
in Spanish, and the Indian would gain 
little, whatever he was taught in Que- 
chua, if he were not given the great 
tool of a language with an immense 


store of culture an: written material. 
Moreover, we must recognize that Que- 
chua does not have enough words, or 
the indispensable ones for many ideas, 
even though it has frequently been 
hybridized with Spanish. . . . 
“Third, the economic aspect, funda- 


mental but not the only factor in 
redeeming the rural people, cannot be 
solved by any On the other 
hand, the school can help enormously. 
It must cooperate decisively and make 
known new sources of wealth. 

“The Ecuadorean rural school, like 
any other, must concede the extraordi- 
nary importance of agriculture; but it 
must not fall into the error of believing 
and acting as if all country people must 
perforce be farmers. Unquestionably, 
the great majority must devote them- 
selves to farming. But however rudi- 
mentary the culture of a group, how- 
ever small its needs, there is always a 
certain amount of division of labor— 
a good thing for the individual him- 
self and for social progress. Hence, 
besides an adequate farming educa- 
tion, it is necessary also to teach 
manual and artistic training to create 
special skills so that country people 
can better satisfy their needs and feel 
higher ones, and to train’ them in 
small industries in accordance with 
individual aptitudes, the needs of the 


school. 


group. and the possibilities of the 
region. With agriculture the 
countryman will never improve. He has 
lived for centuries tied to the land, as 
the pseudo-sociologists demand. And 
regardless of how much his lands are 
increased and his tools improved, he 
will advance little or not at all without 
home industry. With too much truth 
has one observer pointed out that man 
is more exploited than the land and 
that therefore there is time for 
industry or any desire for it. 
“Fourth, country people are too in- 
dividualistic and dislike work in com- 
mon. lin the schools they must practice 
working together to appreciate the 
virtues of mutual aid and the advan- 
tages offered by cooperatives. Attention 
has been called to the disadvantage of 
making country people too self-suffi- 
cient, and rightly so, for this makes 
them individualistic and 
retards progress. Interchange is and 
will be the basis of social improve- 
ment, ... 


alone, 


even more 


“Fifth, ours is the age that has seen | 
most clearly the need for educating 
adults. As an integral phase of social 
reform, each rural school must bring 
together the adult population of the — 
region, not only for the purpose of 


spreading the alphabet but to instruct 
parents in new methods of cultivation, | - 


in new varieties to plant, in health 
and hygiene—in short, in every field 
in which they need help. The child 
alone can do little if the school’s work 
does not reach his parents. Teaching 
people to read isn’t everything. It is a 
great thing to have mastered this tool 
of civilization, but a poor conquest if 
the work is not carried on with means 
of exercising, improving, and learning 
to love reading. Paradoxically, even 
many people who have learned to read 
are illiterates, for they never read or 
write, not having anything to read or 
anyone to write to. 

“Sixth, the modern school considers 
recreation to be an element of educa- 
tion. Every human being needs dis- 
traction, and when he cannot get it in 
he turns to the most 
pernicious, Alcoholism, so widespread 


a decent way, 
in the country, originates in total ab- 
sence of recreation. The rural teacher 
must attract not only the children but 
the entire population, teach them to 
play, to sing, to have a good time. 
Plays, movies, music, dances, must be 
given as often as possible and in ac- 
cordance with a well-thought-out plan. 

“Finally, the rural school must teach 
both children and adults to live, dress, 
and eat better, must destroy prejudices 
and fanaticism. Ways of fighting para- 
sites; use of soap and water: simple, 
economical, and nutritious 
dressmaking: legal and_ political in- 
formation, to protect their rights—all 
these are problems to be met by the 


menus; 


rural school.” 


Answers to Quiz on page 45 


1. Was once the colonial mint 
2. Venezuela 

3. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

4. Ecuador 

5. Saint-Pierre and Miquelon 
6. Colombia 

7. Manuela Saenz 7 


9. Los Angeles. California’ Wan 
10. Peru 
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A RURAL CONTINENT 


In Ocroper 1948 a mixed commission of experts from 
the UN’s Economie Commission for Latin America and 
the Food and Agriculture Organization was organized 
in Mexico City. Subsequently it visited all the Latin 
American countries, observing and gathering reports and 
statistical data in order to make an impartial analysis of 
the region's agricultural situation and the factors that 
have retarded increased production of food and raw 
materials in that vast area. The United Nations has now 
published the working party’s report under the title, 
f{ericultural Requisites in Latin America. 

One fact noted by the commission should be pointed 
out at once, since it explains many things that might 
seem inexplicable to a prosperous lowa farmer or a 
wheat producer on one of Kansas’ huge farms. It is 
that in the Latin American countries approximately 
80 per cent of the population is devoted exclusively to 
agricultural work, and that this work is generally car- 
ried out in such a primitive and empirical manner, and 
under such adverse agronomical, climatological. and 
topographical conditions, that it might seem a_ true 
miracle that the meager agricultural yields were able 
to support so many millions of inhabitants for so many 
hundreds of years. 

Of course. a marked individual underconsumption of 
food products can be pointed “out“in that region, along 
with great social problems derived from malnutrition and 
an embryonic stage of economic development resulting 
from the low purchasing power of the rural population. 
These phenomena, in turn, are reflected in feeble in- 
dustrial development, despite the strong incentives to each 
country stemming from the lack of trade in industrial 
products during the last war. 

The ECLA/FAO team does not analyze the problems 
peculiar to each country; rather, it groups the com- 
mon problems in various chapters. Although involving 

the danger of generalization, this arrangement seems 
logical and satisfactory for the purposes of the 
study than that of dealing with the exceptional cases 
individually. 
One very interesting and important side of the question 
that the commission points out is the inereasiag popu- 
lation pressure in the Western Hemisphere. “In recent 
years,” the report remarks, “the supply of food available 
for consumption in Latin America has increased. but 
there has also been a considerable increase of popula- 


tion.” Food supplies in 1947-48 were 27 per cent above 
the average for the period 1934-38. But in the same 
length of time the population had gone up 24 per cent 
so that there was little improvement in the unsatisfactory 
food supply situation of the prewar period. 

This little volume sharply analyzes many of the basic 
factors that have impeded an increase in the rural pro- 
duction of the Latin American countries. and some of 
them will bear repetition here: (1) inadequate agricul- 
tural extension services to familiarize the farmers with 
the best production methods: (2) a lack of technical 
agricultural education at higher levels: (3) insufficient 
agricultural research: not enough knowledge of the 
fertilizer needs of different soil types. the adaptation of 
pesticides to local plagues, and the kinds of machinery 
needed considering the topography and type of work in 
different localities: (4) insufficient agricultural credit 
facilities: (5) the high cost of the equipment and ma- 
terials the farmer needs to make his production techni- 
cally efficient; (6) the shortage of foreign exchange, 
particularly of dollars: (7) the lack of good land trans- 
portation systems, particularly of rural roads and trunk 
rail lines. 

Fortunately, the commission itself suggests general 
remedies for these obstacles, remedies that in most 
cases will have to come principally from the respective 
governments, 

Another aspect the report goes into, and which promises 
great possibilities for improving the Latin American 
diet. is the development of the fishing industry. Except 
for Bolivia and Paraguay, all the Latin American coun- 
tries have extensive coastlines where prosperous indus- 
tries based on the products of the sea could be established. 

To return to the question of agricultural production. 
however, in my opinion the commission skipped over one 
factor that is of vital importance, namely, the retarding 
influence on Latin American agriculture of the application 
of irrational cultivation practices, with the inevitable 
consequences in soil erosion. It is undeniable that bad 
cultivation practices, coupled with deforestation and over- 
grazing. have caused very serious damage to the soil. 
and since the effects of this process are cumulative and 
grow in geometric proportion, every day that passes 
without correcting this condition sees the lamentable 
effects of floods followed by periods of drought. the 
lowering of the underground water tables, the formation 
of gullies, and. eventually, the total disappearance of the 


arable soil. 
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Bearing in mind what the commission says about the 
Latin America’s population, we 
find ourselves rapidly coming face to face with the 
equation Malthus formulated in the eighteenth century: 
while the elements for food production 
the population of the world continues to increase. In 
Latin America this phenomenon is still not so serious 
as in some parts of Asia, Lut it may reach a dangerous 
point if something is not done by these countries, in- 
dividually. and collectively, to check these dire trends.— 
Gonzalo Blanco 


excessive increase in 


are decreasing. 


AGRICULTURAL Reguisites IN Latin America. Report of 
the Joint ECLA/FAO Working Party. Lake Success, New 
York, United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, 
1950. 156 p. $1.25 


ADVENTURE IN EVOLUTION 


IT WAS FORTUNATE for the natural sciences that a nine- 
teen-year old medical student at the University of 
Edinburgh picked up a copy of Nature magazine at 
Waverley Station one wintry afternoon in 1889. In it. 
he read of an opportunity to explore Paraguay’s Pilco- 
mayo River as a member of an expedition headed by 
Captain Juan Page of the Argentine Navy. The young 
man, whose name was John Graham Kerr, applied for 
the position, was accepted, and embarked upon a journey 
that determined his whole future. 

A Naturalist in the Gran Chaco is the record of his 
travels and observations. Writing a day-to-day journal. 
a literary style popular with naturalists from Darwin to 
Gide, Graham Kerr frequently lays aside his diary to 
explain in detail, understandable to the general reader as 
well as the student, subjects of exceptional interest such 
as the daily life of the Natakoi Indians and the em- 
bryology of the lungfish. Flavored with exciting adven- 
tures along the way, the book presents an over-all picture 
of a most unusual man making extraordinary scientific 
discoveries. 

The geography of Paraguay offered a formidable 
challenge to anyone exploring its rivers and jungles dur- 
ing the years 1889-91. Most of the Chaco, that inter- 
nationally disputed wilderness, was virtually unexplored 
by the white man. Inhabited by hostile Indians—actual 
redskins-—its palmars, level grass-covered plains studded 
with fan palms; its montes, patches of intermittent forest 
on the open palmar; and its esteros, or vast stretches of 
swampland, were a virtual treasure house for the enter- 
prising naturalist. 

Graham Kerr takes the reader on a river-boat voyage 
from Buenos Aires up the rivers Parana, Paraguay, and 
Bermejo. To reach Fortin Page on the narrow and haz- 
ardous Pileomayo, it was necessary to build a series of 
dams behind them to afford their ship, the Bolivia, suf- 
ficient water for navigation. En route, they encounter 
sickness and death. They face starvation. They are sur- 
rounded by poisonous insects and snakes as well as wild 
animals. Their crew mutinies, and the soldiers sent to 
protect them eventually formulate plans to murder them. 
This is adventure of a high order, but the reader, like 


ve 


the author, finds life more reassuring ashore than aboard 


that unfortunate craft. 
In the midst of this excitement, Graham Kerr intro- 


duces the fascinating creatures inhabiting the Chaco: 


a bird that builds a nest with a domed roof and pro- 
jecting eaves; the biscacha, a confident rodent resembling 
a wheelbarrow when running, who takes no nonsense 
from strangers; armadillos that literally swim through 
soil and run ballet-like on the tips of their toes; ants who 
cultivate underground mushroom beds; chickens that kill 
themselves with self-generated poison gas; cicadas that 
sound “like the whistles of railway engines”; a wood- 
pecker with eyes in the front of its head rather than on 
the sides; a bush bird whose cry the Indians believe can 
set fire to their shelters and blankets; fish that eat whole 
oranges: fish that travel by jumping: fish that lay eggs 
on self-made rafts—these and countless other fauna are 
vividly described by the author as the map of Para- 
guay suddenly comes alive with creatures never before 
imagined. 


Stages in development of lungfish. From A Naturalist in the 
Gran Chaco 
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) with Natakoi Indian Chimaki and 


futhor John Graham Ker 
British consul in Asuncion 


Of exceptional interest is Graham Kerr’s comment on 
the Natakoi tribe with whom he lived and hunted on 
intimate terms. Surrounded by hostile savages, but peace- 
ful enough themselves, these Chaco Indians have managed 
to survive in an extraordinarily primitive state despite 
constant guerrilla warfare. Their dress, tattoos, weapons, 
hunting methods, religion, ethics, education, social man- 
ners, sex habits, mathematics, gambling tendencies, their 
economics of “biological capital,” and a number of other 
sociological manifestations are fully explained to the 
reader. 

But perhaps the most outstanding material in the book 
is that contained in the second_part, dealing with Graham 
Kerr's second visit to the Chaco in 1896-97 to investigate 
the embryology of the Lepidosiren or South American 
lungfish. Important because of its survival from an 
extremely early stage in the evolutionary history of the 
vertebrates, the lungfish is composed of cells so large that 
their chromosomes can easily be observed by students of 
heredity. With the help of missionaries and natives, there- 
fore, the scientist set up a laboratory deep in the Chaco 
interior. There he determined that the hind limb of 
the burrow-inhabiting lungfish serves as a temporary 
breathing organ, that this same limb is a reversion to 
the rod-like member which was the first stage in the 
evolution of the leg of the vertebrates that move on 
land. In a fascinating revelation, as absorbing as any 
mystery story, Graham Kerr shows what the legs of 
land animals must have been like in their beginnings. 
In addition, he indicates that the Lepidosiren changes 
color at night, that its teeth, separate at first for catching 
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and holding prey, later develop into ridged plates to 
crush food rather than seize it. 

These and many other facts hit the mark with all 
readers interested in evolution, who will find this book 
another milestone in man’s attempt to understand ‘him- 
self and thereby conquer the animal in him.—Wallace 
B. Alig 


A NATURALIST IN THE Gran Cuaco. by Sir John Graham 
Kerr. London and New York, Cambridge University 
Press, 1950. 229 p. Illus. $4.50 


Cc} ‘ r Puno on Lake Titicaca, a 

Tinta, Pe m new photo album entitled Indians I 

was recently issued by Pocahontas Press, New York. Its eighty- 
seven illustrations, regionally grouped, are by Pierre Verger, 

a Frenchman who has traveled widely in Latin America, is now 
attached to his country’s consulate in Bahia, Brazil. The brief 
text and captions in English and Spanish were written by Luis E. 
V alcarcel, director of the National Museum of History in Lima, and 
translated by newspaperman Malcolm Burke. Price of book: 87.5 
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CUBAN STORYTELLER 
with a French family there paved the way to Paris. He 
mastered French, which allowed him to read that coun- 
try’s most notable writers in the original at the same 
time that he was catching up on the Spanish authors. 
Every day during his sojourn in Paris, he used to cross 
the Place Dauphin, where, in a restaurant called Le 
Galant Vert, James Joyce took his meals. The Cuban 
writer passed admiringly in front of the famous Irish 
novelist’s table. for he had read him with an interpretive 
passion which has not lessened with time. He never ven- 
tured to greet the author of Ulysses, but he watched him 
daily as if he were a monster of poetry. “Joyce,” Novas 
told me, “has been and will continue to be one of my 
obsessions. and I try to ‘read’ Finnegan's Wake every 


Continued from page 12) 


chance | get.” 

Then he went on to Germany. The assiduity, tenacity. 
and vitality of that people impressed him. Since he did 
not know the language, and with the inflexible regime of 
Hitler in power. the title he gave to the reports he 
published about that trip is not strange: Sordo y Mudo 
por Alemania (Deaf and Dumb Through Germany). 

History quickened its steps, and the clamor of the 
titans marching to war spread its echoes the length and 
breadth of Europe. Spain was a laboratory of uneasiness. 
an incubator of rebellion. Back in the northern city of 
Santander, Lino almost created a riot in one of the 
prisons he was reporting on when the prisoners objected 
that the photographs he had takén might show their 
faces. Next, the military insurrection of 1936 took him 
by surprise. He went down to Madrid in the last train to 
arrive in the capital from the northern provinces. For 
three years he would live the hard, terrible experience of 
a civil war that was to become the prelude to the Second 
World War. 

In those summer months of 1936, Madrid bustled with 
confusion and enthusiasm, with rancor and heroics. Lino 
was not a member of any political party, but it was 
difficult in those days to live apart from all political 
activity. Placed in the service of the Republic as a 
member of a “Federation of Spanish American Students, 
he began to take part in requisitions and attachments 
of property. What he lived and suffered during those 
war years, above all during those first months, left an 
indelible impression on his character and temperament. 
“What I saw in the Spanish War,” Novas confided, “was 
something to make me sick at my stomach for the rest 
of my life.” And he told me stories illustrating the fear. 
the villainy or heroism, gratitude and hatred brought out 
by all wars, which exaggerate every human characteristic. 

His most profound experience of those years was 
joining the Fifth Regiment. He was also liaison officer 
of the Valentin Alvarez brigade, and front-line corre- 
spondent for Spanish workers’ newspapers, where he ob- 
served the most violent battles “at a battalion or company 
level.” which is to say, from the most hazardous places. 

The war caused wounds that went deeper than those of 
flesh and blood. At the 


cused before a gathering of more than a thousand writers 


Casa de la Cultura, he was ac- 


and artists of having published articles against the 


Asturian miners in 1934. Such an accusation meant in- 
stant death before a firing squad, but the sentence was 
remanded until his accuser could offer proof. The night 
he was condemned he spent in the cellars of the Spinola 
Palace, one of Madrid’s oldest. Dawn would bring him 
daylight and death. But when the accuser appeared, he 
offered proof that Novas had not been the author of 
those articles. Of that day of infamy, the only pleasant | 
memory he keeps is of a guard, a youthful poet named — 
Pérez Infante, who left him on his honor as a sign of x, 
his absolute faith in Novas’ innocence. 

Hopes, illusions, and beliefs were lopped off by the— 
shock of hostile reality. War left a sense of total insecurity ee 
in his mind, and political ideas which had taken root and | 
matured during those years became inconsistent and 
untrue. The loss of his political faith, the horrible i 
years’ test, left him the “ceaseless stench of the corpse. 
In 1939, alone among thousands of defeated militiamen. 


abandoned by his comrades, Novas crossed the Frene a, 


border. With the help of some friends, notably Chacén 
y Calvo, he was able to embark for Havana. He had con- 
cluded his European period. 

His enthusiasms had been stunted. Returning to Cuba, 
he began to contribute to magazines and newspapers. 
From this time dates his work with the famous Cuban 
cipher expert and ethnologist Fernando Ortiz, who held 
sway over the Hispano-Cuban Cultural Institute and 
published the review Ultra. There Lino assumed the 
offices of subdirector and acting director. He also began 
to publish translations from the North American press 
in the “March of Time” section of the important maga- 
zine Bohemia. 

With great difficulty, because of Cuba’s limitations in 
editorial production and .book marketing, he again under- 
took his literary labors along the same lines he had 
followed in Madrid. He translated various novels for 
Argentine publishing houses. His short stories La Luna 
Vona and, later, Cayo Canas were also published in 
Argentina. His short novel No sé quién soy (1 Dowt 
Know Who I Am) rolled off the Mexican presses, and 
another brief tale, En los traspatios (In the Rear Patios), 
came out in Havana. During this time he married Her- 
minia del Portal, by whom he has a daughter. Herminia 
is a Cuban poetess of note, famed for her knowledge of 
French culture, who has won a number of journalistic 
and literary prizes. 

Gradually, the writer bettered his existence. Various 
prizes won during that period gave him due fame, some 
awarded for his stories, others for his excellent reporting. 
He was honored with a professorship of French in the’ 
Havana Normal School. What plans he made, what — 
projects he invented, how many roads he saw open for 
his literary production! But in the course of politic al 
changes, he subsequently lost his post. 

Then began, he told me with a doleful gesture, the 
stage of his life he considers the most unfortunate. 
With a house, a small daughter, a distinguished literary 
career, he does not know what direction his existence 
will take. The sense of insecurity 
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New Dominican OAS representative Dr. Luis Francisco 
Thomen (right), who is also his country’s Ambassador to 
US.A., arrives at PAU building accompanied by (from 
lejt): former Dominican OAS Ambassador Joaquin 
Salazar and Dr. Miguel A. Herrera, First Secretary 

of Dominican Embassy 


General # liam Manger (left) and Secretary General Alberto 
Lleras (right), Standing, from left: Director of PAI 

Department of International Law and Organization, Dr. Charles G. 
Fenwick; PAU legal affairs division chief, Dr. Manuel 8. Canyes 


Group of teachers and vocational-guidance counselors 
trom Brazil comes to PAL. They will study in various 
U.S. colleges before returning home to apply new 
knowledge in their chosen fields 


Colombian tourists surround Secretary General 
Alberto Lleras as he escorts them around PAU buildings 
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CUBAN STORYTELLER 


(Continued from page 39) a 7 


tiguing him since the war has enormously increased. A 
novel he was preparing for an Argentine house has been 
held up by the necessity of having to spend all his time 
translating to earn his living. For Bohemia he translates 


each week a great number of articles of all kinds from 


the well-known U.S. magazines. Nervousness obliges him 
to resort to sedatives that hinder his work. Without ideals, 
his dream of literary recognition in his own country 
dashed, lonely, fundementally good, the notable journal- 
ist and storyteller spends hours at his typewriter, trans- 
lating almost automatically pages and pages of English. 
He has lost all hope, all desire. “Nothing remains to me 
now except God, to whom I have silently turned. .. .” 

Yet I firmly believe that this situation is transitory. 
He will return to his creative fiction, to the stories that 
place him among the foremost contemporary Spanish 
American literary figures. Despite the confusion in which 
he now lives, despite his despair, he has not turned his 
attention from Cuban and foreign literary production. 
The day I visited him, he told me with keen critical 
perspicacity about a recent Cuban novel. Through his 
translations, he keeps posted on the latest worldwide 
scientific investigations to the extent that he is the fore- 
most commentator on scientific matters in our country. 

For the last few years, he has had an extraordinary 
interest in the semantic movement which European and 
North American professors are fostering in the United 
States. He has read the latest books on the subject and is 
preparing an essay or lecture in which he will gather 
together the most recent discoveries and disquisitions on 
this phase of contemporary philology. His knowledge of 
radio and television are worth noting. In a word, not- 
withstanding the sorrow that weighs on him, his interest 
in science, art, and literature has not declined. 

Each day, he relentlessly sits down at his typewriter, 
spending sometimes ten hours at his work. When he has 
free time, he reads something for the mere joy of read- 
ing. Though he has never ceased to be an inveterate 
reader, he spends his happiest hours with his wife and 
daughter, who are his pride and strongest boosters. 
Meanwhile, those of us who are his friends, those who 
have an interest in letters, those for whom a Spanish 
American literature of positive merit exists, await a great 
novel from him, the Cuban novel that will give our 
country a solid and lasting place in American letters. 


THEY BUILD THEIR OWN 

(Continued trom page 16) 

enough panels for a house. “We stacked them behind our 
bed, behind the buffet in the dining room,” Thompson 
says, “even along the walls of the living room. 

“As my vacation time approached,” Thompson reports, 
“IT discovered a country mechanic, who laid up founda- 
tion walls and chimney for me. Then, with his help and 
that of a neighbor on three Saturdays, I erected the 
house during my vacation.” 

The Thompsons’ attractive two-bedroom house cost 
three thousand dollars, part of the money coming out of 


Christy Huff enjoy 


Right: Carolyn, 
Kay, and 


fireplace in house 
they helped 
to build 


their income, the rest on loan from a building-and-loan 


association. The result, trim and neat in glass and | 


natural redwood, was featured in Architectural Forum. — 


In many respects, my own building job is typical. Like _ 


most amateurs, | had a little experience to draw upon, — 
but not much: I knew something about home design; — 
I had built two or three pieces of furniture. But I didn’t 
know how to mix concrete. I had never done a lick of 
plumbing or wiring or heavy carpentry or bricklaying. 
Yet at the end of three months, when I moved my family 
of four into the house we were building, it was substantial 
and reasonably weathertight. It was big (1250 square 
feet) and solid (8-inch block walls): it had a working 
kitchen sink and water heater, bathroom, and fireplace. 

Working part time in the months that followed, I put 
in the other things that most houses have before oc- 
cupancy. I put up partitions of plywood (fir in bed- 
rooms, walnut in living area) and a redwood ceiling with 
rockwool above it, covered the concrete floor with paint 
in the living room and cork tile in other parts of the 
house. I built and glazed casement windows and installed 
them where building paper had been standing in. 

Soon I had a comfortable house. I can’t tell you the 
date of completion because it isn’t finished yet—I some- 
times wonder if it ever will be. Like most folks who have 
built their own homes, I find it too much fun to stop. 

I still plan to add much built-in equipment. Two 
years ago I put up a two-room cabin fifty feet from the 
house—combination playroom, darkroom, and guest 
quarters. Now that I have four children, | contemplate 
adding a wing to the main house, extending the roof to 
meet the cabin. And with my new-found confidence, I 
even have in mind a full-scale swimming pool and a 
bigger shop... . 

That’s the way it goes with the homemade-homes set. 
Many speak of the actual construction as the greatest 
adventure of their lives. Others—Donald Thompson is 
one—look forward to building another house some day, 
if only to give themselves a chance to use ideas that 
came to them too late. 

There is a special satisfaction in personally creating 
shelter that is foreign to our mechanized and specialized 
way of life. Perhaps that is why it has a new and grow- 
ing appeal. Perhaps it also accounts for the large number 
of white collar and professional people among the amateur 
builders. 

Above all there is pleasure in occupying a house in 
which every board and nailhead, even every imperfection, 
is part of a story you have lived yourself. 
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WIT IS THEIR WEAPON 


(Continued trom page 9) 


him with sharp and piercing pens. One of them was the 
famous lyric poet Don José Antonio Soffia. When the 
election results were announced, Soffia composed some 
merry verses including these lines: 

Life has horrible moments 

Capable of afflicting the most peaceful, 

Like the instant of the frightful wound 

That has killed off the candidate for good. . . . 

It is Tuesday the twenty-second, 

The Junta Popular is meeting. .. . For a long time 

A sepulchral silence reigns. . . . The long faces 

Are very long... about three yards! i 

The jovial writers were not indifferent to international 

affairs and in 1879, when the War of the Pacific broke 
out between Chile on one side and Bolivia and Peru on 
the other, new journals saw the light, faithfully reflecting 
the public’s emotions and feelings. Allende was the most 
industrious of the authors, suffering no discouragement 
in his satirical writing, for it was so warmly received that 
some of his periodicals came out three times a week, 


providing him with a comfortable living. 


“Before Lent” (leit) and “After Lent,” trom Allende’s magazine 
El Padre Padilla, is sample of his acid, anti-clerical satire 


Allende was a facile verse-maker, with a lively in- 
genuity and profound knowledge of his compatriots’ 
psychology. In popular poetry he was in his element. 
Decidedly anti-clerical, he gave vent in his pages to the 
passions of the day, and when the government of Presi- 
dent Santa Maria introduced lay legislation intended to 
break the influence of the Church, he backed the govern- 
ment’s aims with all his soul and all the power of his 
aggressive pen. El Padre Cobos then took on a clearly 
anti-clerical character, to which the church authorities 
were by no means indifferent. In fact, the vicar Joaquin 
Gandarillas, a man of belligerent temperament who 
readily took up the pen and did not eschew polemics, 
found it necessary to hurl an edict on September 29, 
886, which elevated the caricature journals to the rank 
of demolishers of the faith and most pestilent contamina- 
tors. “Among the evil periodicals,” he “the 
greatest damage to social and individual morality is 
done by those which add to corrupt doctrines the per- 


wrote, 


verse attraction of indecent caricatures, pictures, or 
prints. It is known that what enters by the eyes produces 
a more profound impression on the mind than what can 
be caused by the mere reading of a page of errors or a 
fact or fable offensive to decency.” 

Up to that time the satirical press had been a faithful 
reflection of ideological conflicts and had expressed the 
political color or tendencies of the editors with more or 
less intensity. But with the passage of time and the 
exaltation of passions it came to anticipate, in the im- 
pudence of its caricatures and the ferocity of its attacks, 
the dramatic civil struggle that was to divide Chilean 
society at the end of the administration of José Manuel 
Balmaceda. When the dictatorship established by Bal- 
maceda on January 1, 1891, was overthrown, and when 
the nation returned to a normal constitutional regime and 
the wounds of the tragic conflict healed, Allende once 
more turned his pen against the Church, its dogmas and 
clergy, with renewed passionate outbursts that the 
Archbishop of Santiago, Mariano Casanova, wanted 
to stem. 

In his pastoral letter of January 14, 1894, the arch- 
bishop called the attention of the faithful to the dangers 
involved in the circulation achieved by the anti-religious 
press. “Among the causes of anguish that afflict our 
pastoral ministry,” he said, “the most serious and saddest 
is the flourishing of the irreligious press.” But in view 
of the inefficacy of his pastoral admonitions and the 
heated tone of the anti-clerical journalists, the archbishop 
proceeded to excommunicate the Radical Party news- 
paper La Ley and Allende’s paper Poncio Pilatos (Pontius 
Pilate) in an order of August 3, 1895, to which the 
liberal spirits reacted angrily while Allende redoubled 
the intensity of his cruel satires. 

Allende had an inveterate habit of changing the names 
of his journals, but he kept on with his satirical writing 
down to his last days. He died July 20, 1909, and, 
although his activities during the revolution of 1891 
tarnished his name with the harsh title of libeler, his 
fame survived in the annals of Chilean letters for his 
biting, keen, and incisive satires. 

It was several years after Allende’s voice was silenced 
before the satirical journals recovered their former stand- 
ing in the Chilean press. Technical improvements in print- 
ing and the circulation of certain foreign reviews had 
helped make the public more demanding so that it was 
not content with the haphazard typographical presenta- 
tion of the old periodicals, La Revista Comica (The 
Comic Review), La Lira Chilena (The Chilean Lyre), 
and other ephemeral publications tried to create a type 
of periodical more to the taste of the times. Along with 
political satire, they gave space to reports on congres- 
sional personalities and activities and literary work by 
budding authors. Thus in 1902 the review 
(Events) appeared in. Valparaiso, introducing novel fea- 
tures to our journalism. In imitation of the North 
American, English. French magazines then in 
it had a three-color cover and caricatures of 
contemporary figures. 


Sucesos 


and 


vogue, 


These innovations were carried over into the field of 
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political satire with the publication of La Comedia Hu- 
mana in Valparaiso, beginning December 1, 1904. The 
new journal was directed by an Italian newspaperman, 
Hector Lacquaniti, with the collaboration of two excellent 


humorous writers, Roberto Alarcén Lobos and Pedro 7 7 


E. Gil. 
(round the same time the magazine Zig-Zag began its 
long career. It marked a revolution in Chilean letters 


Lejt: El Charivari depicts plight of 


Independiente for saying patriot 
O'Higgins fought for religious freedom = 
® 


In Correo Literario’s 

version, he says, “I'm atraid 
lil break under the veer encumber peso te tame tus 

weight of so much history” . 


work. The most outstanding Chilean writers of the period - 


contributed to it. Santiago society was passing through 
a period of profound transformation due to the enrich- 
ment of the country and the increasing penetration of — 


agitating Europe—a stage Luis Orrego Luco was to 
describe in a ringing novel that excited the Chilean public, 
Casa Grande (Big House). 

Zig-Zag got a resounding welcome, from its very first 
number on, which inspired certain other writers to take 
up satire, among them Armando Hinojosa Pérez. He 
started one called Sin Sal (Saltless). Hinojosa had a gift 
for mockery and sarcasm, He could capture the ridiculous 
with ease and make verses nimbly, and his smiling pen 
flowed smoothly and copiously. With no pretensions of 
backing any political party, he just wanted to add a note 
of good humor to the Santiago atmosphere, which was 
weighed down by the pompous tone of the serious press, 
the nonsense spoken by the politicians of the day, and 
the pronouncements of the economists. He devoted his 
pages to laughing at all the fools in social and _ political 
life. as well as in literary circles. He showed himself to 
be one of Chile’s most charming writers. Hinojosa com- 
posed some fine parodies and his favorite sport was 
making fun of all the writers who showed the influence 
of Asuncién Silva. Rubén Dario. and the modernist 
school. In his August 1909 number he printed the follow- 
restive of the lyric style of the Chilean 


ing verses, sug 


in the quality of its typographic presentation and literary 


Barros Arana, attacked by conservative y estoy pensativo. ... 


feel like a corpse 
And I am pensive! . . . 


the political, intellectual. and artistic currents that were = 
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poet Carlos Pezoa Véliz, under the title Me Siento— 
Cadéver (1 Feel Like a Corpse). The Corre Vuela he 
mentions was a light contemporary magazine. 


Lectores, hoy viste 
mi musa un ropaje neurotico y triste... 
no sé como vivo... 
romantico, palido, tierno y esquivo, 
me siento cadaver 
y estoy pensativo 
1% hupando la pluma de mi lapiz Faber: 


i Me siento cadaver 


- 2Y cual es la causa de tanta tristeza? 
qué esta lorena 
mi musa, que un tiempo jué alegre, traviesa, wo 
digera y burlona? 
gCual es, pues, !a causa 
de que esté la pena matandome a pausa? 


Pues nada: que un dia, cual chico de escuela 
que lee lo que pesca buscando algin chiste, 
Jet el Corre Vuela 

y ahi tienen la causa de que esté tan triste. 


A Por eso es que viste 
mi musa un ropaje neurético y triste, 
por eso es que rive 
romantico, palido, tierno y esquive, 
por eso es que ahora me siento cadaver 
estoy pensativo . 
por eso que chupo la punta del Faber, 
por eso ni un chiste de mala vitela 
me sale en el verso, 
por eso le llamo latoso y perverso 
al tal Corre Vuela. 


Readers, today my Muse 
Is wearing a neurotic and sad gars 
I don’t know how I live 
Romantic, pallid, tender, and coy, 
I feel like a corpse 7 
And I am pensive, 
Sucking on my Faber peneil: ss 


And what is the cause of so much sadness? 
Why is my Muse weeping, 


In El Corsario cartoon “Columns of the Spanish Throne,” priest 
(right), nobleman, and nun accuse each other of weakening, The 
People say the throne itself is rotten 
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Chilean common 
man on Topaze 
cover knows he’s 
poor when 
Alessandri offers 
“second-hand 
toy’—his big heart 
in 1932 campaign 


Who once was happy. prankish, 

Light-footed, and mocking 

What then is the reason 

That grief is slowly killing me? 

Oh, nothing; just that one day, like any school boy 
Who reads whatever he finds, looking for some joke, 
I read the Corre Vuela 

And that is the reason why I am so sad. 

That is why my Muse 

Is wearing a neurotic and sad garment. 

That is why I live, 

Romantic, pallid, tender, and coy, 

That is why I now feel like a corpse, 

And I am pensive. 

That is why I suck the point of my Faber. 

That is why not even a poor joke 

Comes out in my verse. 

That is why I call that Corre Vuela 

Tedious and perverse. 

Hinojosa’s gay pen was still for some years after Sin 
Sal disappeared, but then in 1912 he brought out a new 
magazine, Co co ro cé, edited jointly with the veteran 
satirical writer Pedro EF. Gil. 

From the time of the decline of Sin Sal, the satirical 
press led a precarious existence, only now and then show- 
ing signs of activity, and many publications were very 
short-lived. But in 1931, when the country was passing 
through a period of intense political agitation, the maga- 
zine Topaze burst into vigorous existence. It was founded 


and continues to be directed by the distinguished artist 
Jorge Délano Frederick, widely known in Chile under 


his pseudonym of “Coke,” who borrowed the title for 
the review from Marcel Pagnol’s comedy. With the 
cooperation of a considerable group of satirical writers, 
Coke has cultivated the genre with a fine, keen spirit, 
laughing with matchless charm at politicians’ ineptitude 
and with commendable civic courage at the arbitrary acts 


of certain governments. Through twenty years of sus- 


tained effort he has won a unique place in our national 
press. The sharp caricatures drawn by his masterly pen 
carry with them biting criticism, strident guffaws, or 
anathema. 

So Chile’s satirical press, with its century-old tradition, 
represents a significant aspect of the history of our civic 
struggles, in which it plays a role of tolerance and politi- 
cal good-fellowship—a very honorable role in the history 


our social development. 
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FOR YOUR RECORD LIBRARY 


RECOMMENDED by Pru Devon. Producer-Commentator, 
“Nights in Latin America,” Radio Station WQXR, New 
York; and Evans Clark, whose well-known record library 
supplies most of the music. 


1. SONGS OF MEXICO. Folkways Album No. FP 15 
One of the finest contributions to the field of Mexican folk music, 
this recording was made under the supervision of Joe Hellmer, 
U.S. folklorist now living down there and studying all the forms 
of native rhythm. Superlative performances are given by the Trio 
Aguilillas, an attractive young brother team from the small town 
of Aguililla, Michoacan, from which they have taken their name, 
meaning “Little Eagles.” Their father was a famous regional 
harpist, and before the boys were ten, each had fashioned his 
own instruments. Don Pedro not only thoroughly grounded his 
sons in all the complex rhythms of Michoacan, but insisted that 
they travel about and absorb many other regional patterns. Today 
they are at the threshold of the recognition they so richly deserve, 
this being their first album available in the United States. An 
excellent accompanying booklet provides background information, 
pictures, and the lyrics for some of the songs. 

2. ANTONIO VARGAS HEREDIA Spanish Zambra. 

LA MADRESELVA Pasodoble. Decca 21076 
Consuelo Moreno, noted contemporary Spanish Flamenco singer, 
turns out an excellent performance, rich in gypsy intensity, The 
zambra, which was featured in the film Carmen de Triana, has 
become very popular. The pasodoble includes short, crisp passages 
played on the castanets. 

3. CABALLO Mambo. 

DEJAME EN CASA Gwvaracha. Ansonia 5132 
Some people find the newest dance craze, mambo, unendurably 
noisy and nerve-wracking. If you, however, find it exciting or 
like to keep au courant with rhythmic developments in popular 
dance music, this is an outstanding recording. Composed by the 
“King of Mambo,” Pérez Prado, it is given a lively treatment by 
the Orquesta Casino de la Playa. The guaracha is characteristically 
rowdy and not distinguished. 

4. Mi MAGDALENA Mexican Bolero. 

EL BURRO SOCARRON Gwaracha. Columbia 1318 
The Los Panchos Trio are as popular in Venezuela, Cuba, and 
the United States as in their native Mexico—not surprising to 
judge from this smooth, warm, flawless rendering. The bolero is 
tender, graceful, and harmonic. The jaunty guaracha, complete 
with comic snorts and whistles, is possibly aimed at stealing some 
of the limelight from last season’s La Burrita. 

5. JARDINES DE MURILLO Pasodoble. 

VIVA EL PICADOR Pasodoble. Tico 1032 
Two fine rapid-tempo pasodobles, without vocal refrain, perfect for 
dancing. High-spirited flashes from castanets on both sides, cor- 
rectly brisk and sharp. 

6. EL CAMBULO Danza Colombiana. 

LA LANCHA Corrido Colombiano. Victor 23-1425 
Generally speaking, parallel line is the rule in Latin American 
harmony, perhaps responsible for the appealing counterpoint in 
this lovely Colombian danza. Both sides are sung by the Dueto de 
Antano, whose two voices blend charmingly. La Lancha is 
reminiscent of a Mexican corrido, and, in fact, the form is a 
borrowed one. The recording offers an engaging contrast in 
tempo and rhythm between the vigerous corrido and the dulcet, 
lassie danza 
7. LA FERIA DE LAS FLORES Mexican Corrido 

VEN Beguine. Victor 23-0117 
Both of these robust Mexican songs were in films, the better- 
known corrido featured in Tres Caballeros. with Jorge Negrete ably 
supported by the Trio Calaveras. For purposes of study, the 
varying tempo of this Mexican corrido makes an interesting com- 
parison with the one mentioned above. The corrido, an offspring 
of the Spanish romance, is a narrative folk ballad. The beguine 
in this example is a sophisticated one. accompanied by a full 
modern orchestra. Negrete’s rich voice shows off xeellent 
advantage in this superior recording. 
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YOUR NEIGHBORS? 


Answers on page 35 


1. President’s palace, La Moneda, in 
Santiago, Chile, is so named because it 
was costly to build, was once the colonial 
mint, or was the gift of a philanthropist? 


2. Newly completed refinery, ocean 
terminal, and pipeline at Amuay on Para- 
guana Peninsula in northern South Ameri- 
can republic greatly increases that nation’s 
export of refined products. What country 
is it in? 


3. “A Streetcar Named Copacabana” 
runs toward famous beach of what South 
American city? 


1. Indian, picking nut-like fruit provid- 
ing red stain with which he daubs body 
as protection against insects, belongs to 
Colorado tribe inhabiting Pichincha Prov- 
ince of —-—————. Fill in blank with 
name of country. 


5. Cable station is noted landmark in 
French-owned North Atlantic island terri- 
tory. Is it Saint-Pierre and Miquelon, Ré- 
union and Mauritius, or Martinique and 
Guadeloupe ? 


6. Coconut-producing islands of San 


“peril Andrés and Providencia off Nicaraguan 
He tHAYIIUIII coast, indicated on map, are inhabited by 
English-speaking natives, and are posses- 


sions of what nearby South American 
republic? 


RUMBA RUMBERO 


CUA 


7. Famed South American woman pa- 
triot, source of comfort and inspiration to 
Siméon Bolivar and known as “La Liber- 
tadora del Libertador,” is pictured here. 
Do you know her name? 


8. Foremost exponent of Afro-Cuban 

singing in the United States, noted for his 

rendition of Babali, and a composer in his 

own right, is Miguelito Valdés, Tito Guizar, 
or Pedro Vargas? 


9. “Second largest Mexican city in the 
world”—located in the United States—is 
San Antonio, Texas: New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana; or Los Angeles, California? 


10. Not in Hawaii, but in a South 
American republic between Ecuador and 
Chile, these beach boys ride the long 

ymbers in to shore. Where are th 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY SAGES 


(Continued trom page 19) 


and appropriated and expounded the main doctrines of 
the latest German philosophy. He fixed his own position 
in this slogan: “the universe as economy, disinterested- 
ness, and charity.” A consummate explainer with a 
passion for speculation, he added to his qualities as 
proselytizer a severe, meditative mind and a devotion 
to his philosophic vocation, with all of which he became 
the first man of his country to be the prototype of the 
absolute philosopher. Fortunately, Caso had in ample 
measure the requisites for heading and promoting a 
continuing. many-sided and confident movement such as 
we see in Mexico today. 

Jose Vasconcelos, born in 1882. seemed to start out 
from Schopenhauer and clearly showed the stamp of the 
author of The World as Will and Idea. He conceived 
philosophy to be not so much a clarification in depth 
as the construction of a great conception of the universe, 
built on the insight of intuition, with abundant contribu- 
tions from emotion and fantasy. Inclined toward mysti- 
cism but without drowning in it, he carried over the urge 
for renovation into the field of action and, when he was 
rector of the National University of Mexico and Minister 
of Education, his achievements and initiatives resounded 
throughout the continent. 

From these beginnings. philosophic activity in Mexico 
has grown through the efforts of many scholars of 
remarkable ability. To them a nucleus of talented Spanish 
professors was added as a result of the Spanish Civil 
War. Mexico's philosophic panorama could not be more 
promising, because of its special liveliness and the youth- 
ful talents that are being attracted to these disciplines, 
and Mexico's contribution to philosophical literature, in 
original works and translations, is already one of our 
greatest resources for philosophic studies. 

In Peru the reawakening of philosophic interest was 
led by Alejandro O. Deustua (1849-1945). Deustua 
worked down to the last years of his long life. won the 
respect of everyone in his country. and, like some other 
Latin American thinkers. became a sort of patriarch of 
culture. He was principally concerned with aesthetics and 
education, and early began to meditate on the problem of 
freedom. To him. order was static freedom, while what 
we ordinarily mean by freedom was dynamic, or freedom 
in motion. Leaning especially on Bergson, Deustua ap- 
plied this concept to all values, particularly aesthetic, 
ethical, and juridical values. His vast philosophical work 
was only one part of his achievements as thinker and 
teacher. We must remember his work of inspiration and 
instruction, the reforms he introduced in the University, 
and his campaigns for the improvement of Peruvian edu- 
cation and culture. His noble idealism made him a 
constant paladin of moral values, both in theory and in 
practice. Many interesting figures carry on his work, 
putting philosophical studies in Peru on a high level. 

In Argentina, the title of creator of the new philosophic 
awareness belongs unquestionably to Alejandro Korn 
(1860-1936). A man rich in intellectual and human 


qualities, a teacher through his ideas and his example 


q 


Korn was a starting point, a genuine founder. His 


thought crystallized into a very human theory of values. 
For him, philosophy did not mean the study of external 
reality, which belongs to science, nor metaphysical intu- 
itions, which lie within the private jurisdiction of each 
individual, but rather the investigation of evaluations, 
in which the human personality expresses itself and 
which embody the struggle against all compulsions, the 
striving toward freedom that is an attribute and necessary 
condition of man. In Korn the personal influence, the 
inspiring, direct action was more important than the 
written work, despite the latter's excellence. His quality 
of “man the teacher” in the fullest and purest sense is 
the greatest treasure of the new Argentine philosophy, 
in which the influence of his noble spirit is evident and 
active. There are many who carry on the impulse he 
gave to these studies, in varying directions. In recent 
years, Argentine philosophical writings have heen plenti- 
ful. and they have circulated throughout America and 
Spain. 

Carlos Vaz Ferreira, born in 1873, is Uruguay's great 
teacher, unanimously revered and justly regarded as 
the spiritual guide of the new generations. Depth i 
theory and the application of ideas to life go hand in 
hand in him, in a simultaneous enthusiasm for clarifica- 
tion and for immediate influence. Sure and firm in his 
principles, he measures them against reality, to test and 
criticize them. He has made profound statements of 
practically all the great problems of contemporary civili- 
zation, and for many he has proposed wise and prudent 
solutions. Moving with equal skill and originality in the 
fields of psychology, aesthetics, sociology, education, 
logic, pure and applied morality, he merits the title of 
guide of consciences as much as that of philosopher. His 
wisdom is refined and often sad reflection, shaken by 
the feeling of universal responsibility. To the unbending 
rigor of the supreme postulates he allied a fine feeling 
for the concrete, a generous understanding for everything 
human. His influence is great, coloring all philosophical 
speculation in his country, not excluding that which does 
not follow’ his path. 

In almost all the Ibero-American countries, the philo- 
sophical movement in the last fifty years has risen to 
considerable proportions and is visibly inereasing. I 
have had to limit myself in the preceding description 
to some of the outstanding figures among those who have 
completed their work or who, by reason of their age. 
may be presumed to have completed most of it. Follow- 
ing these men or along with them, many others have been 
carrying on activities it would take much space to de- 
scribe. In Brazil, there is a group of scholars who work 
conscientiously and resolutely. Philosophical studies are 
flourishing in Colombia and Venezuela, thanks above all 
to a renovation of the university programs and of the 
direction of specialized education. In Chile the masterly 
work of two self-denying initiators is being consoli- 
dated—Enrique Molina, a constant champion of the 
spiritual values, and Pedro Leén Loyola, who has done 
a praiseworthy job of information and development of 
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tradition, the philosophic renaissance is being brought 
about through the ability and energy of enthusiastic 
individuals, well up to date on contemporary thinking, 


and the same can be said of Cuba, where philosophical 
activity is both intense and well oriented. In fact there 
is wide interest in philosophy in all the countries, culti- 
vated in teaching. in books, and, above all, in essays and 
articles, with varying degrees of profundity and devotion. 

What we can broadly and somewhat metaphorically 
call the generation of the founders worked in isolation. 
Its members were self-taught and, absorbed in their local 
obligations, did not maintain communication with each 
other: there was no philosophic exchange between one 
country and another. Those who have continued their 
work are partly self-taught and partly university trained. 
And they have begun active and growing inter-American 
relations—especially in the last twenty years—through 
the exchange of publications, correspondence, and _per- 
sonal contacts through trips, visiting professorships in 
universities in other countries, and congresses. The series 
of meetings that have already taken place in both 
Americas assures close and planned connections, com- 
bining the advantages of the impact of different points of 
view with those of personal acquaintance. It is also 
becoming common for our scholars to attend European 
philosophical congresses. All this produces a generaliza- 
tion and union of the American philosophic consciousness 
and a correlation with Europe's, which constitute an 
effective stimulus to progress and a force to assure 
discipline and responsibility. 

Much remains to be done in organizing these still 
very dispersed movements. Among the first attempts at 
a panoramic recapitulation, we must mention Ramon 
Insta Rodriguez’ Historia de la Filosofia en Hispano- 
america (second edition, 1949) ; the Antologia del pensa- 
miento de lengua espanola en la edad contempordanea 
(1945), edited with a preliminary study by José Gaos; 
and another anthology, La Filosofia Latinoamericana 
Contempordnea, published by the Pan American Union 
(1949), with selection, prologue, and notes by Anibal 
Sanchez Reulet. There are various specialized reviews 
that represent praiseworthy efforts, but none with a com- 
plete Ibero-American scope. Published by national groups, 
amid many difficulties. they do not achieve a wide 
circulation throughout the language zone. One _ thing 
urgently needed is the establishment of a complete and 
systematic bibliographic register. The cooperation of the 
groups in each country, to gather information patiently 
by searching through libraries and collections of news- 
papers and reviews, is indispensable. A number of partial 
bibliographic lists have been published in recent years, 
which will facilitate the systematic gathering of catalogues 
that, with successive additions, will approximate a defini- 
tive record. 

As our philosophical work has intensified, it has 
acquired a reflective self-awareness that seeks its own 
distinctive qualities. This reveals itself in two ways: 
through investigation of the history of philosophy in 
each country, and through discussions over the content 
and individuality of Ibero-American philosophy. The 


studies of the course philosophy has taken are generally 
interesting and in some cases very valiiable, not only as 
a record of the strictly philosophic process, but also as a 
contribution to general history because of the reper- 
cussions that ideas have had at certain times in socio- 
political situations. As examples of this I would cite 
Zea’s studies of positivism in Mexico and Francovich’s 
on philosophy in Bolivia. This exploration of the 
individual countries” philosophical past is rounded out 
with documentary editions of texts in Mexico, in Argen- 
tina, and, most of ail and best planned, in Cuba. 


Bodeguita del Medio, drawn by Cuban Luis Alonso, is grocery store 
with bar in back, rendezvous of Havana cracker-barrel philosophers 


The interested reader will find many bibliographical 
references in the anthologies by Gaos and Sanchez Reulet 
mentioned earlier. Here are a few suggestions of basic 
works for a first approach to Latin American philosophy : 
“Panorama de la Filosofia Latinoamericana Contempo- 
ranea,” by R. Frondizi, in Minerva, Buenos Aires, vol. I, 
no. 2, 1944: Historia de la Filosofia en México, by 
S. Ramos, Mexico, 1943; La Filosofia en Cuba, by M. 
Vitier, Mexico, 1948; “La Filosofia en el Peri’ Actual,” 
by F. Miré Quesada, in El Comercio, Lima, May 4, 1939, 
and in Cursos y Conferencias, Buenos Aires, year XIII, 
no. 149; “El Pensamiento Filoséfico, Social, Politico y 
Juridico en Hispanoamérica,” by L. Recaséns Siches, in 
Revista Mexicana de Sociologia, vol. V1, nos. | and ff., 
1944, and in the joint work with G. del Vecchio, Filosofia 
del Derecho y Estudios de Filosofia del Derecho, third 
edition, Mexico, 1946, appendix to vol. 2; “Indicaciones 
sobre la Marcha del Pensamiento Filoséfico en la Argen- 
tina,” by F. Romero, in Cuadernos Americanos, Mexico, 
year IX, nos. 1 and 2, 1950; “La Filosofia en la 
Argentina,” by C. Finlayson, in Universidad de Antio- 
quia, Medellin, Colombia, no. 70, 1945; Filésofos Brasile- 
tios by G. Francovich, Buenos Aires, 1943; La Filosofia 
en el Brasil, by A. Gomez Robledo, Mexico, 1946; La 
Filosofia en Bolivia, by G. Francovich, Buenos Aires, 
1945; “La Filosofia en Venezuela,” by L. Villalba Vill- 
alba, in Revista del Instituto Pedagégico Nacional, Cara- 
cas, year IT, nos. 1 and 2-3, 1945; and “Panorama de la 
Filosofia en Puerto Rico.” by José A. Franquiz, in La 
Vueva Democracia, New York, August 1945. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


CAN PUPPETS TEACH? 
Dear Sirs: 

The article “Puppets Can Teach” by Miss Hazel O'Hara in the 
December issue of AMERICAS raises a question in my mind. Is it 
wise to endorse, as this article does, a method of disseminating 
information which, | believe, has been proven educationally un- 
sound? You will recall, | am sure, the health education era in this 
country when clowns and rabbits and talking carrots and personified 
micro-organisms infested our schools and even adult education 
fields. | think the evidence is pretty clear now that while these 
ventures were highly entertaining, they were quite ineffective in 
getting people to improve their health habits. As a result, they 
have just about passed from the scene. 

It seems to me that in a publication reaching such a large 
part of the world where sound education in healthful living is so 
badly needed, every effort should be made to feature the best 
educational methods. . . . 

Miss O’Hara’s article is well written, I was very much interesteg 
in her colorful description of her experience with Miss Paredes 
and her show. The implication of the article, including the title, 
is, however, that puppeteering is an effective educational method, 
and it is this implication that I feel is unfortunate. 

Theron H. Butterworth 
Public Health Service 
Washington, D. C. 


In a field where controversy rages as unabated as in the realm of 
educational methods, there is bound to be disagreement, no matter 
what the technique. It seems logical to assume that the measure 
of success of any technique, however, depends largely on the kind 
of group to be reached and the goal sought with that group. 
Therefore, while it is quite possible that the use of puppets or 
talking carrots may be indefensible in regions with a high literacy 
rate, in the rural areas of Latin America some kind of audio- 
visual method must be used that can be understood by all age 
groups. The Pan American Sanitary Bureau’s experiment with 
Wiss Paredes’ puppets was the only practicable mobile method of 
reaching the rural population of El Salvador. That it achieved its 
purpose of awakening the public’s interest in good health habits 
was proved by a pictorial test questionnaire circulated among a 
sampling of the audience before the show, right afterward, and 
again a few months later. The fact, then, that in this case puppets 
did teach seems to us proof enough of the efficacy of the method. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to note that the puppets also served 
a secondary, sociological purpose: they offered a new type of 
family recreation to the people. 


ON THE PORT SIDE 
Dear Sirs: 

‘ . The article “New Orleans International” [September 
Americas] ... pays high and deserved tribute to a fine port city. 
However, I quote two sentences which would have been con- 
siderably improved by the presentation of additional supporting 
detail: “During the past three years, New Orleans enjoyed the 
biggest trade boom in its history. With its shipping volume past 
the billion and a quarter mark this year, it is now the nation’s 
second port.” First, it is my understanding that, based on U.S. 
Army Engineer statistics, which are final authority, only two ports 
last year gained in foreign trade: Philadelphia gained 13 per cent 
and Houston led the nation with a 49 per cent gain, while foreign 
trade declined in New York, Baltimore, New Orleans, and Gal- 
veston. Second, New Orleans’ shipping boom was past the billion 
and a quarter mark in dollars or tons or what? Third, New 
Orleans is second port in the nation only in terms of dollar value 
of cargo moved; Houston is second port in the nation in terms of 
total tonnage, which we consider to be a much more reliable and 
valid port measure not only because the Army Engineers publish 
the authoritative port statistics for the nation based on tonnage, 
but also the dollar is a poor statistical gauge since it is not a 
constant value. ... Port income derives from tonnage moved and 
not from dollar value of cargo moved—a port gets approximately 


the same for moving a ton of gold as it would a ton of iron 
although the dollar value is substantially different. 

In your comment, “During the peak 1945 war year, the Port of 
New Orleans did some three quarters of a billion dollars’ worth 
of trade,” you might have further clarified the statement by 
explaining that the Port of New Orleans was designated by the 
U.S. Government as Port of Embarkation for the Gulf Coast and 
that foreign trade was thus arbitrarily dislocated and rechanneled 
for concentration through New Orleans. This was, of course, in 
the national interest .. . and the economies resulting from this 
concentration of commerce justified the diversion. However, the 
trade loss incurred by Houston did not end with the war in a 
reversion to a normal trade flow. Many foreign trade agencies and 
services had moved their offices to New Orleans during the war- 
time concentration and, having undergone the difficulty and ex- 
pense of one move, did not move back. Against this background, 
Houston’s postwar recovery has indeed been astonishing. Houston, 
probably the youngest major deepwater seaport in the nation, has 
exceeded in its brief 35 years of existence competitive ports many 
times older te rank as second port in the nation (second only to 
New York) in terms of total tonnage. 

Floyd Martin 
Chamber of Commerce 
Houston, Texas 


Both tonnage and value are significant trade indicators. Port in- 
come does depend largely on tonnage handled, but the values of 
exports and imports are important in the national economic 
picture. Authors Serge Fliegers and Alvaro Pérez were referring to 
dollar value in speaking of a billion and a quarter shipping 
volume, and on this basis New Orleans is in second place among 
the nation’s ports 


SPANISH IN ISRAEL 
Dear Sirs: 

Mary G. Reynolds’ article on the Jewish Latin Americans 
colonizing Israel (“Latin Americans In Israel,” November 1950, 
English edition] . . . is of exceptional informative and historical 
interest. For centuries, South America was the great receiver, the 
crucible of European men, ideas, and systems. Now, hundreds of 
young Latin American Jews are settling in ancient Palestine, 
bringing with them their own traditions, the traditions bequeathed 
them by the countries that in the past gave refuge to their 
forefathers. 

It is stirring to know that in the Middle East Spanish is sung, 
maté is drunk, and offspring . . . can say in Hebrew that Spanish 
is their mother tongue. . . . This serves as a bond between Israe) 
and the Latin American countries. . . . 

Ovidio Gondi 
New York, N. Y. 
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Opposite: Schools of porpoises, found in this black-and-white species only in South 


Atlantic waters around Tierra del Fuego, follow ships that 
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a quarterly published by 


The Columbus Memorial Library, 
Department of Cultural Affairs, 
Pan American Union aa 
Revista DE Bisuiocraria 
Review OF [wren AMERICAN 


Devoted to stimulating 
bibliographical Ae 
activities pertinent to the Americas 
by presenting information about 
______________ authors, publications, and libraries 
Edited by: MAURY A. BROMSEN 


Presents articles, book reviews, and 


notes in any of the four official 


languages of the Organization of 


WASHINGTON. D.C 


American States. 
1951 


Features a section of news reports 


contributed by a staff of 


distinguished collaborators in 


more than 45 nations 


and territories. 


Contains a general bibliography of 


current books and articles selected 


and annotated in Spanish with 


the assistance and advice of 
subject specialists. 


Subscription rates: $3.00 per year in the 


Americas and Spain; $3.50 in all 
other countries. Single copies, 75 cents. 


Orders may be sent to the agents of 


AMERICAS or directly to: Publications 


and Promotion Section, Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 
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